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| MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Né: MISS FANNY MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


| MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS BARITONES. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Madame Semsricu. Mr. Douaias Powk Lu. 
Mrs. HurtcHinson. Mr. Macigop Ramsay. 
Mdlle Rosrna Isrpor. Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 
Miss Jenny Evpison. Mr. Gorpon HEuuEr. 
Miss Beata FRancis. Mr. Frranecon-Davies. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL. Mr. Davip BispHam. 
Madame Mapeurne Harpy. 
Miss Emity Davies. 
Miss Detves-Yares. BASSES. 


Miss Herrinc-Mason. 


Miss Frorence Norman. Mr. PLUNKET GREENS. 


Miss ANNA RussEeLu Mr. Rosert NEwMAN. 
—a Mr. Dovexas Lort. 
Mdlle. Marie pe Lipo. and 


(The Russian Prima Donna). Mr. Norman Saumonp. 


MEZZ0-SOPRANOS. 


Miss Marauerite HALtt. 
Madame BercEer-HENDERSON. 


VIOLIN. 


Mons. JoHannes WoOtrr. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 

Mr. Fenix Berser. 

Miss H1npa Mrrepyta. 

Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Mons. Emit SAvREt. 


CONTRALTOS. 
Miss Dora BARNARD. 
Miss Frances Hipwe tt. 


Miss Lucire JoHNSTONE. : and 
Miss Auice Lams. ‘ Mons. Ysave. 

Miss HeLten MEason. 

Miss Amy Martin. VIOLONCELLO. 


Miss ELLEN MarcuHant. 

Miss CuristinE NEgILson. 
Madame ScHLUTER. 

Madame OsspornE WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Leo STERN. 
Malle. FLESCHELLE. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Mme. TERESA CARRENO. 
Mr. Everne D’ ALBERT. 
Mme. SopHieE MENTER. 
Mons. PADEREWSEI. 

Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


an 
Miss L. Detves-YatEs. 


TENORS. 
Mr. ORLANDO HARLEY. 
Mr. Hirwen JONES. 
Mr. Wiuuram Foxon. 
Mr. Recuas TAanpy. M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. Herr SCHARWENKEA. 

and and 

Mr. Parties Tomes. Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he has been entrusted by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with the Management of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPEARANCES 
before the English and Scottish public. Early application for vacant dates is 
requested as the tour will soon be completed. 


M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. pao 
First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, “ Sulecka, 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 

















Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
anagement of their Engagements on Application. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvelloys curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 
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to TuE Epirtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected.MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


Sa camel 


The musical journalist, like bis brother of politics and the 
police-court, has his dead season; but, unlike him, he is not 
driven to exercise his more or less fiuent pen upon big goose- 
berries, or big batting records, or the sea-serpent. For instance, 
the art-world is just now occupying itself in the discussion 
of questions which, whether they are or are not capable of solu- 
tion, are of real importance. Mr. Oscar Wilde has, as all 
the world knows, written a story entitled “ Dorian Grey ;” and the 
critics have seized the opportunity to trot forth their private 
theories upon the relation, if there be any, between art and ethics. 
In the “Scots Observer” the discussion is peculiarly keen. Mr. 
Wilde himself and Mr. William Archer, as well as men of less 


‘note or less ability, have been energetic in the promul- 


gation of their private views. Perhaps the combined efforts 
of these voluble gentlemen have not resulted in the discovery 
of any particularly new, or true, truths; but Mr. Archer’s 
is in many ways an exception. He brings to the discussion, in 
addition to his usual incisiveness, common sense—a quality badly 
wanted on the “ Scots Observer.” In the coruscations of short- 
lived paradox, which constitute the larger part of the discussion, 
his letter shines like the Jittle candle in the naughty world of 
those who tell us that art never has had, and never, never can have, 
any connection with the low show over the way—which is ethics. 








OHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Majsesty tHE 
AND ALL THE Rorat FamI.y, 
33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W 


For Mr. Archer points out, wisely and well, that though it does 
not matter, from the point of view of art, what the artist sees and 
reproduces, but only how he sees and reproduces it; and though 
all beauty is the artist’s province, and beauty is not moral; never- 
theless every work of art is a humun action, and calls, therefore, 
for dual judgment, the esthetic and the moral. In many in- 
stances, of course, there may be nothing that appeals to the moral 
judgment in any way. No one would dream of applying it to, say, 
the Venus of Milo or the ‘‘ Ode to a Skylark.” They are simply 
beautiful—and there is an end of the matter. But when the 
artist elects to deal with a subject. coming within the sphere of 
conduct, the moral judgment has good claims to be heard. It is 
obvious—we should apologise for the utterance of such platitudes, 
were not their utterance necessary—that a work of art may conceiv- 
ably be effective upon the moral nature of the spectator. If it treat 
of asubject which, translated into action, would result in moral 
injury to the actor, we have a right to bid the artist treat 
it in such fashion that it may have no such effect on the spectator. 
“Mdlle. de Maupin” may be taken as a significant example. Up 
to a certain point (this is another platitude of appalling triteness) 
Gautier’s novel is an almost matchless specimen of consummate 
literary art; but at one point the art has failed. Here Gautier 
simply failed in judgment, and elaborated the scene of 
set purpose with disastrous results. His art was more than 
sufficient to atone for the treatment, in other places, of subjects 
quite as dangerous; but here the topic is so dealt with as to seem 
hideous and repulsive. Does any one, then, pretend that we are 


‘forbidden to censure Gautier on moral grounds? or that our per- 


ception of his brilliant literary skill can blind us to the fact that 
much of the book in question is positively noxious? Itis scarcely 
possible to believe that there exists any one whose moral sense is 
so completely subordinate to his esthetic sense that it can remain 
unaffected in the presence of palpable literary corruption. In 
such presence let us, as Mr. Archer happily says, be moral and 


unashamed. 
** 


Moreover, one need not, for fear of the Philistine, scruple to admit 
that the esthetic and the moral faculties are so nearly allied that 
the one can scarcely be affected without the other. There is here 
no concession to the vulgar notion which would fain harness Pegasus 
to the van of the Salvation Army. It is simply that the healthy 
moral sense can see nothing evil in the pleasures of the healthy 
zsthetic sense ; and indeed, at a certain point, the two faculties are 
coincident. At all events, they are inseparable, although the one 
may be exercised independently of the other. The esthetic may 
be called into play, while the moral is unexcited ; but no real work 
of art can appeal to the moral sense alone. The hymns of Dr. 
Watts or the writings of Martin Tupper may illustrate this. Each 
makes appeal to the moral judgment (with varying results) ; but, 
as neither appeals to the sense of beauty, neither can be justly 
considered to beart. It is not easy to see, therefore, what justi- 
fication can be offered for the proposed divorce of art from ethics. 
The office of each is, it is true, different; but, follow them far 
enough in their operations, and their ends would seem to be much 
the same. The critic has the right to discuss the subject treated 
by the artist, to say whether he considers it fit or unfit; and he 
certainly has the right to judge of what, to borrow another phrase 
from Mr. Archer’s letter, may be called the dynamic quality of the 
work when completed. If the treatment of a subject inherently 
offensive be so consummately skilful that the offensiveness is 
annihilated or lessened for the spectator, we shall not, perhaps, 





have much right to complain; but if, on the contrary, the treat- 
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ment be inadequate, it is preposterous to deny that the artist is 
open to condemnation. Possibly in the fulness of time a race of 
beings may be evolved endowed solely with the faculty of esthetic 
appreciation. Such, when they come, will be perfectly right to 
ignore the ethical side of art, for, insensible alike to all that makes 
for morality or immorality, they will be able to consider “ treatment” 
alone. Nature, as Mr. Whistler genially remarked, is creeping up ; 
but, unfortunately for the “Scots Observer,” she has not yet got 
quite so far as that. So the melancholy fact remains that, in 
our present imperfect condition, a work of art can, and often does, 
produce effects on the moral side of the spectator’s being, and we 
have the right to ask—even if it be but as a temporary kindness— 
that our artists shall write and paint nothing which makes for 


immorality. 
** 


In another part of our present issue some account is given of 
Korolenko’s pathetic little story, “The Blind Musician,” which 
Messrs. Stepniak and Westall have, by their admirable transla- 
tion, made accessible to English readers. It may be permissible 
here to note that not the least remarkable passage in the book is 
curiously @ propos of the discussion which is now being carried on 
in our columns concerning the limitations of individuality in the 
interpretation of music: and the legitimacy of making alterations 
in the text of a piece of music. The Russian novelist, it appears 
is altogether on the side of those who maintain that a work of art 
is by no means a thing complete in itself, but that its highest 
office is to awaken the imagination of the listener. We shall quote 
the passage referred to; it describes how the blind boy, after 
improvising for some time, plays a piece which, with great difficulty, 
he had learned from the notes :— 

“ Petrik loved music so ardently that he had studied it closely and 

methodically. But his rich musical imagination made it hard for him, 
when playing a set piece, to adhere strictly. to the text. To everything 
which he played Petrik gave the stamp of his own genius, attuning it to 
the ideals he had formed and the Nature with which he had so closely 
communed all his life long. - And now, as he played with beating heart 
and glowing face the piece which he had selected, his hearers listened with 
unconcealed admiration and glad surprise. Soon, however, they were again 
carried away by the artist’s brilliant originality, and forgot everything but 
his playing and himself. Only the elder of the brothers, a professional 
musician and musical critic, kept an unmoved countenance and tried to 
analyse the peculiarities of Petrik’s style.” 
The opponents of the theory will take Korolenko’s views for what 
they are worth. Possibly he may not be a trained musician, but 
his story yields ample evidence that he is keenly sensitive to the 
touch ofart. We therefore commend the passage to the attention 
of those who are interested in the discussion. 


** 

The many friends of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge must certainly regret that it has been unable to offer a more 
adequate defence to the charges of “ sweating” which have been 
brought against it by Mr. Walter Besant on behalf of the Society 
of Authors. Mr. Besant, it will be remembered, issued a pamphlet 
in which he asserted that the S.P.C.K., so far from setting an ex- 
ample of equitable dealing to the ordinary publisher, imitated this 
latter unregenerate person in his business practices—was, in a word, 
guilty of sweating the authors employed by it. The gist of the 
Society’s reply seems to be that after all it is no worse 
than other publishers. Perhaps not; but might not one expect 
that it should be a little better? The fact that it 
gives away grants of books to the annual value of 
£12,000 is little to the point, and cannot be held to 





atone in any degree for the fact’ that the authors are very poorly 
paid. Still, charity of this somewhat ambiguous kind is not un- 
precedented ; nor does it take on any more pleasing aspect from 
the fact that, as the Society’s circular points out with pride, a lady 
who was paid £25 for a book of 50,000 words, and £40 for another 
of 75,000, continued to write for thirty years. The argument has 
a suspicious resemblance to those used by the sweating capitalists 
in other branches of trade. “ You need not work on these terms 
unless you choose,” say they; the alternative being too often 
starvation. So that it is difficult, in this connection, not to 
remember Byron’s “ revised version” of the story of Barabbas. 


* * 
* 


On the map of the musical world there are many continents, 
islands—and gulfs; but, as far as we have ascertained, the land of 
Politics is not named therein, unless, perchance, it be one of those 
dark and unexplored regions whereon the chart-makers of olden 
days would have written the words Hic sunt leones. Accordingly 
we have not hitherto thought it necessary to make expedition into 
that noisy and barbarous country. Mr. Swinburne, however, has 
often strayed therein, and been lost; he has done it again this 
month. Will no courageous Stanley of poetry go to seek and 
rescue him. 


* * 
* 


Which, being interpreted, signifies that the most brilliant poet 
of our day has, in the pages of the “Fortnightly Review,” 
uttered another fierce denunciation in verse of the Czar of 
Russia, and the atrocities which, it is alleged, are permitted 
by that terrible despot to be perpetrated on some of his 
subjects. It would be obviously improper to attempt any 
examination of the charges which Mr. Swinburne hurls at the 
Czar with characteristic passion. But we may at least say that 
if they are trie no one who cares for the good of his fellow- 
creatures need regret the poet’s latest wandering. For, despite 
the “ Scots Observer,” it is surely well that art should sometimes 
lend her aid to suffering humanity, when she can do so without 
forfeiture of her divinest prerogatives. But what -is to be said of 
Mr. P. J. O’Brien, who inquired in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday whether the Government proposed to prosecute Mr. 
Swinburne for advocating the assassination of the Czar? Obviously 
it is possible to view his proceeding in two ways. We may assume. 
that the Home Rule M.P. was simply desirous of turning the 
incident to political use; or we may, more benevolently, believe 
that he was really actuated by a desire to save Mr. Swinburne from 
the dangers encompassing the artist who loses his way in the 
Dark Continent of politics. We hopefully incline to the latter and 
more touching view. 


* 
* 


The American is always to the fore when efiterprise and 
originality are wanted. He says so himself, and he ought to know. 
At any rate there is a certain theatrical manager in Chicago who 
has displayed convincing proof of his originality. He took a com- 
pany to the town of pork to play “ Monte Christo,” and he actually 
advertised that the cast was not great! “The cast is an even one 
—not great !”—said the advertisements. Could it by any chance 
have been an accurate description? It would be just like those 
Americans—to startle everybody by telling the truth for once. 


* * 
* 


The example might be recommended to concert-managers. 
“Madame Grisi-Malibran, the pretty-good soprano ;” “ Signor Bom- 
bastes Teneroso, the prince of mediocrities ;” “ Signor Tonante, the 
satisfactory basso.” We are assured that, for a time at least, the 
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plan would be successful. Who would not go to heara singer 
modest enough to say that he was not the greatest artist in the 
world? We would. 


* * 
* 


Everyone will be sorry to hear that Madame Pauline Lucca’s re- 
tirement, so long threatened, is at last within measurable distance of 
accomplishment. A series of farewell operatic performances is now 
being arranged for in Frankfort and Munich, after which Madame 
Lucca will devote herself exclusively to the task of educating pupils 
of remarkable talent. She proposes to divide hertime between Vienna 
and her country-house, where a small theatre has been erected. 
The future generation will profit, no doubt; but—as Charles Lamb 
did not say—“ Hang posterity.” 

+4 

Madame Christine Nilsson was the victim of an unfortunate, but 
happily ‘not very serious, accident in Paris a few days since. 
Entering a railway carriage her foot slipped, and one of her legs 
was caught between the platform and the steps of the carriage. 
The limb was sprained, but we are glad to know that the accident, 
which might have been much more unpleasant, has left no further 
results. 

*% 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will open the superb new Town 
Hall at Portsmouth, to-day. Next week a series of concerts will 
be given under the direction of Mr. Pillow, with the aid of 
the Philharmonic Society, and with distinguished soloists. Messrs. 
Gray and Davison’s new grand organ in the large hall—with four 
manuals, a large pedal including 32 feet open pipesand some 60 stops 
—will be opened by Dr. E. H. Turpin, who, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, will give a series of organ recitals on the afternoons 
and in the evenings of both days. Portsmouth will altogether 
be both musical and gay during the next few days. 

** 
* 


Mrs. Clara Novello Davies repeated the Welsh Lailies’ Choir 
Concert at the Park Hall, Cardiff, on July 30, with marked suc- 
cess. The soloists, singers and players, were the same for the most 
part as those who assisted at the performance in St. James’s Hall 
a few weeks ago. 

*,9 

There will be a competition for the R.A.M. Henry Smart Scholar- 

ship, tenable for three years, at the Royal Academy on Sept. 24. 


* * 
* 


We hear with deep regret of the death of Mrs. Hersee, wife of 
the well-known and esteemed musical critic. \ 


l. 





JAN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY WAGNER. 
\(—-_-_——~-— : 

The following interesting letter, addressed by Wagner to the tenor 
Roger, is published by the “ Ménestrel,” We believe it has not hitherto 
been made public :— 

Dark Frrenv: I have been stupid enough to injure my right hand, so 
that I am obliged to dictate these lines. You may well imagine that I am 
very grateful to you for your proposition, and that I keenly appreciate your 


wish to sing my “ Lohengrin” in Germany and France. I must, therefore, ‘ 


beg you to put yourself in communication with my friend, M. Nuitter, who 
will translate it—he has undertaken the translation of all my poems; but 
Iam persuaded that you will very easily come toa good understanding 
with him. With regard to M. Carvalho, he has caused M. Ollivier to ask 
me this summer not to interfere with the performance of my “ Lohengrin” 
in Paris, As I haye not the least wish in the world to push my works, which I 





prefer should make their way unaided, I have sent word to M. Carvalho 
told that I shall meddle with nothing. It is difficult, not to say impossible, 
for me to write to him; but as I have every confidence in you, dear friend, 
whom I admire as an artist and esteem and love as a man, I do not conceal 
from you that the only thing which would make me take an interest in the 
production of my “ Lohengrin” in Paris would be the fact that you will sing 
it. Will you see M. Carvalho and tell him this, or let him know the con- 
tents of this letter? Ido not know any other way of getting out of the 
difficult position in which I am situated, thanks to my promise to M. Car- 
valho through the medium of M. Ollivier. 

I have been living at Lucerne for some months past, and shall not 
move thence for a long time; I very much fear that we shall not meet, 
but muchasI regret that I shall not have the opportunity of admiring 
you and heartily thanking you, I am quite convinced that you have no 
need of me. 

I have also to tell you that some of my friends had thought of mounting 
“Tannhaiiser” and ‘“ Lohengrin” in Paris for the Exhibition, but in 
German; Mme. Schnorr (with whom you have sung several times in 
Germany, when she was Mlle. Garrigues), my only interpreter in Germany, 
entertained the idea of going to Paris with a company; M. de Bulow, the 
only conductor in whom I repose every confidence, would accompany them ; 
as usual, [shall not move in the matter, but Z ask you, privately, what you 
think of the enterprise, whether you would deeide on singing ‘“‘ Lohengrin” 
in German in Paris, and if a theatrical ntamager is to be found sufficiently 
eccentric to engage in such an adventure? Besides, perhaps Mme. 
Schnorr, the only Ortrud whom I know, would consent to sing in 
French. 

Weigh and consider all this, dear friend, I give you carle blanche; for my- 
self, I shall keep snug in my Swiss retreat, where I am happy in being able | 
to work in peace. [ 

With best regards and sincere thanks, dear friend, 


RicHaRD WAGNER. 
Nov. 3, 1866. 





MODERN PIANISM. 
——@——. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Siz: To the “ modern pianist ” and to the performer who may with this 
designation couple the higher and more honourable one of “ artist” the 
words of your critical correspondent “J.S.S.’” in your issue of the 26th 
July must forcibly bring home the importance to every musician of the 
subject of the “ Klavier-Bearbeitung.” Though I may at once heartily 
appreciate the spirit of musical reverence in which his observations are 
framed, I venture with respect to offer a few remarks by way of defence 
which, notwithstanding that they may fail to convince him, and those who 
agree with him, of the righteousness of Messrs. Liszt, Tausig, and Bulow 
inthe matter, may nevertheless tend to show that this is by no means an 
exception to the rule that there are two sides to every question. 

Pianoforte arrangements, as i take it, may be ranged into several 
classes :— 

1. The “ Bearbeitung ” or “ beworking,” i.¢., a copy or reflection on the 
piano of an orchestral or instrumental piece ; 

2. The arrangement, by extension, fantasia, ornament, or otherwise, of a 
vocal or other piece ; and 

3. The revised edition with optional suggested alterations of masterpieces 
written for the piano itself. 

Dealing with these classes in the order of mention—and the list might 
easily be extended by the inclusion conversely of arrangements of piano 
pieces for the violin and other instruments, and even for the orchestra— 
we approach the first division without much misgiving as to the criticism 
that might be addressed to the musical propriety of a “ Bearbeitung.” 
Music is a flexible art, caring more for its message than for its messenger, 
more for the tones it utters than for the method of their utterance, 
whether through instrument, voice, or orchestra. Beethoven has himself told 
us that he heard all his music through some musical instrument, Schubert 
that his imagination was echoed from the human voice, and Wagner that 
he was inspired through the orchestra. Shall we be astonished, then, that 
the great orchestral masterpieces should seek to find a humble echo on 
the piano, or that this is a matter the desirability and importance of.which 

is demonstrated by the endless arrangements for four and even forveight - 


hands which exist of every branch of orchestral, and it may be added; of. , 
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chamber music as well? This being considered, are we to understand that 
masical etiquette (if there be such a thing) will not allow the same pieces 
to be arranged for the solo pianist who can play them? The immense 
scope and range of the modern piano, and the fact of its being, outside the 
organ, the only instrument which has no practical limit to the simultaneous 
production of the highest and lowest musical tones, have long signalised 
the independency of the instrument and its adaptability for orchestral 
treatment. The first, indeed, to discover the new world opened by the 
development of the resources of the piano was Beethoven himself, who, in 
the first movement of his great Sonata in B flat (Op. 106) has dedicated to 
the piano a work not merely of gigantic proportions but one which, had he so 
desired, might have been transcribed at the bidding of his genius into the 
opening movement of another grand orchestral Symphony. It may be at 
once agreed that arrangements for the piano of orchestral or other works 
should never be attempted at a concert hall, where they might equally find 
a rendering in their original form; thus it is difficult to approve 


of the performance at St. James’s Hall by great pianists of the 


splendid settings by Liszt, Tausig, and Biilow of the works of 
Wagner and others; the use of these arrangements lies in their 
appropriateness for the continued study of the original work, and—if it be 
not hypercritical to say so—they should figure properly and chiefly in the 
pianist’s sanctum or on occasions in a private drawing-room. Once more 
with respect to the infinite enjoyment that is to be derived from the 
“ Klavier-Bearbeitung,’’ and regarding the musical and artistic propriety 
attached thereto, it is a propos to quote in full the eminently interesting and 
eloquent preface which Liszt himself wrote in 1865 at Rome to his magnifi- 
cent arrangement for piano-solo of Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies. This pre- 
face may be taker as at once a summary of this question and an apology 
for piano arrangements in general :— 

“The name of Beethoven is sacred in Art. His Symphonies are to-day 
generally acknowledged to be masterpieces ; whosoever cherishes the earnest 
wish to extend his knowledge, or even to create new works, can never 
sufficiently think on and study these Symphonies. Therefore every 
manner and means of spreading them and making them more 
generally accessible has a certain merit, and a relative use is 
not altogether to be denied to the somewhat numerous arrangements 
hitherto made, although a more thorough examination of them 
reveals mostly their defective value. Still, the worst print or the most 
erroneous transcription always gives a picture, however blurred, of the 
genius of a Michael Angelo or of a Shakespeare: in the most incomplete 
piano score may be recognised here and there the half-vanished traces of 
the Master’s inspiration. On the other hand, by reason of the development 
which the pianoforte has in modern times attained in consequence of the 
progress made in technical execution and in mechanical improvement, it 
now becomes possible to accomplish larger and greater results than has 
hitherto been the case. 

“ By the immeasurable extension of its harmonic power the pianoforte 
seeks ever more and more to make all orchestral compositions its own. In 
the range of its seven octaves it becomes possible with few exceptions to 
give back again all the nuances, all the combinations, all the images of the 
most thorough and profound of tone-creations, and to the orchestra are left 
no other advantages than the difference of sound-colourings and numberless 
effects—advantages, to be sure, which are immense. 

“It is with such intention that I have undertaken the work which I now 
yield to the world. Iavow that I should deem it a somewhat useless occu- 
pation of my time if I had done nothing further than to increase the many 
editions of the Symphonies, hitherto made, by one more arrangement after 
the customary fashion; but I consider my time well spent if I have suc- 
ceeded in transferring to the Pianoforte not merely the vast compass of 
Beethoven’s composition, but also all those finesses and delicate nuances 
which contribute so markedly to the realization of the whole. My pur- 
pose is achieved if I have equalled the intelligent engraver and the con- 
scientious translator, who by their grasp of the spirit of a work aid our 
knowledge of the great masters and the culture of our sense for the 
beautiful.” 

These weighiy words of the greatest pianists form a fitting introduction 
to a few remarks on the second and third classes which I set out at the 
commencement cf this letter. The second class, viz., the fantasia or orna- 
mental arrangement, forms the largest and most popular of the set. 
Herein will be ranked, not merely the higher division, viz., Variations 
on well-known airs—examples of which are found in the répertories 
of all the great composers, but that lower division, which in- 

cludes, inter multa alia, such pieces as are inveighed against 





by J. S. S., eg., arrangements by Tausig of Weber and Scarlatti. 
But what is there, Sir, in these pieces that has called forth the awful wrath 
rather than the generous criticism of your correspondent? Is there a 
sacrosanct inviolable character about Scarlatti’s charming compositions 
that inexorably precludes them from being touched even by the master- 
hand of a great Nineteenth Century pianist with a view to a translation 
from the old clavichord score to that of the modern grand piano, two instru- 
ments owning the same history but poles apart in their range and 
capacity ? Again, from the manner in which such arrangements are here 
held up to reprobation one would imagaine that Scarlatti, Weber, and 
other composers had been blotted off the musical page, that vandals had 
torn their compositions from the library, plucked from the old masters the 
laurels of their creations, and finally accomplished the transformation of 
decking themselves in the lion’s skin! Yet Scarlatti’s pieces for the harpsi- 
chord and Weber’s “ Aufforderung zum Tanz” (by the way, J. 8. 8. has 
actually “deranged” @ la Frangaise the title of a piece by one of the 
most German of German composers) may still be obtained at the music 
publishers, innocent of all the storm raised round them. It has never been 
questioned that piano pieces may bescored for the orchestra in certain instances 
without abating a jot of the effect of the original setting: I stand subject 
to correction, but do not Liszt’s Orchestral Rhapsodies Hongroises come 
after their piano prototypes? Similarly Weber’s very “ Aufforderung ” 
has found orchestral immortality in Berlioz’ score, a fact which is not even 
hinted at by “J. S. 8.;” yet wherefore accuse Tausig of “tawdry 
arabesques ?”” Those well acquainted with Tausig’s arrangement will own 
that so far from detracting by irreverence or vulgarity from Weber's 
delightful work, he lends it an added charm, and tinges it with a spice of 
vivacity which eliminates the possibility of even a modest hesitation to the 
acceptance of the “ Aufforderung.” But, Sir, Tausig is not the only 
writer who has been guilty (sic) of a transcription of Weber. No less dis- 
tinguished a master than Brahms has taken Weber’s “ Perpetuum Mobile” 
and “arranged ” it for the left hand. What will-“J.S.S.” say to this 
“perversion ” ofa composer’s intentions, still more to Brahms’ arrange- 
ment in sixths of Chopin’s F minor Etude? I have had an opportunity of 
reading “Z’s” letter in “THs Musica, Wortp” for August 2nd, 
and cordially agree that it is the composer’s intention that must be 
studied; the spirit of the composition must be left, as I contend it is 
left—even heightened—in Tausig-Scarlatti, Tausig-Weber, Liszt-Schubert, 
Liszt and Tausig-Bach, Schumann-Paganini, &c., &c., and no mortal in- 
jury will then have been dealt to the letter of the original. But why does 
“Z”’ speak of the “thunders of the modern grand” in connection with a 
harpsichord transcription? Is it possible that “Z” has heard or played 
Tausig’s singularly charming settings of Scarlatti’s pieces with their old- 
world nuances and quiet delicate effects ? " 

I must apologise for the very “ unheavenly length”’ of these remarks, 
but there remains still one more class of arrangement (or preferably 
“edition ’’), perhaps the most important of all. Under it fall Biilow’s 
monumental edition of Beethoven’s later works, Liszt’s invaluable editions 
of Schubert’s and Weber's leading pianoforte compositions, and other 
similar editions. I observe that not even J. S. 8. will openly charge 
Biilow with perverting Beethoven ; this great editor, in fact, has scarcely 
ventured to insert anything fresh or omit a note of the original; two 
passages may be cited where he has départed from his usual plan, and are 
conclusive as to Biilow’s sense of the preservation of intention, or, as should 
be more musically said, of the composer’s motive: one instance occurs at 
the end of the Finale to the Waldstein Sonata, where Biilow has facilitated 
the execution of the glissando octaves, and the other in the first movement 
of the Appassionata Sonata, where he has octaved a single-note passage, 
But Liszt's edition of Schubert is full of those suggestions for alterations 
which your correspondents would lead to infer are positive changes in the 
score inserted after bodily excising the original ; the case is entirely dif- 
ferent ; the original score is there in pristine accuracy, and moreover excel- 
lently fingered ; particularly in Schubert’s great C. Majos Fantasia Liszt 
has in many cases inserted an “ossia” often extending over many bars 
which may or may not be accepted by the performer. If an obiter dictum 
may be ventured, it might be added that Liszt’s suggestions, speaking 
generally, are exceedingly appropriate and clever, with the exception of 


those instances where he suggests consecutive chords for running - 
passages, as in the Finale of the Fantasia; very charming ideas are ° 


given by a varied accompaniment enhancing the repetition of the 
D flat major motive in the third movement of the Fantasia; by a 


pretty reminiscence of the first theme in the working out. 


of, the first movement of the D major Sonata; and by a little 
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addition borrowed from the second theme of the E flat major Impromptu 
and inserted in the four bars preceding the resumption of the first theme. 
All these suggestions are printed in small type, so that they can never be 
mistaken for the original. 

With regard to Liszt’s revision of Weber’s pianoforte works, the chief 
suggestions occur in the Concert Stiick and the Polacca, two eminently 
brilliant pieces. Mme. Sophie Menter, at a recent Philharmonic Concert, 
adopted the suggested variations in the Concert Stiick (and more), but 
nobody remembers reading any violent diatribe on this performance in the 
current critiques. The Polacca too introduces optional bars which the 
good taste—or more often the technical ability—of the performer may 
induce him or her to accept or reject, as the case may be. 

Finally, Sir, let me indignantly refute the argument which would have 
it that the optional alterations were inserted to air the “ virtuosity” or 
“ self-exaltation ” of the editor, as “ The Writer of the Article ”’ too boldly 
disclaims. Sufficient disproof of this lies in the fact that many of the altera- 
tions suggested facilitate rather than complicate the execution of the 
intended effect. It is a grievous libel upon the fair fame of the greatest 
of all pianists to assert that in editing and revising the pianoforte works 
of the masters he was prompted by any other intention than that which 
appreciation and reverence generated: a desire conscientiously to fulfil 
what he honestly deemed—and as a great technical and artistic master had 
the right and peculiar privilege to deem—the ideal and the perfect manner 
of rendering the composer’s creation. 

Yours truly, 


London, W., Aug. 7. H. R. L. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: The question which is just now being discussed in your columns 
with such spirit is equally important and interesting ; but it leads the con- 
troversialists into a very debatable land, on which even musical angels 
may with justice fear to tread. If reluctance to enter thereon be in itself a 
convincing proof of one’s angelic nature, then I fear much that I am not an 
angel—for I desire to offer a few remarks upon the general issue raised. I 
leave to others of more reverend experience the task of deciding whether 
in any particular instance Liszt or Biilow, or Tausig should be held guilty of 
artistic immorality in “editing’’ or altering a composer’s text. I shall 
prefer, with your permission, to speak of the general aspect of the ques- 
tion ; even perhaps to go behind it altogether, and to consider one or two 
phases of the large subject which, for want of a better name, may be re- 
ferred to as Individuality in Interpretation. 

It appears, Sir, that your three contributors—he who wrote the article on 
“Modern Pianism” which has summoned from the vasty deep of the Silly 
Season the spirits of the other two, J. S. S. and Z—are in the 
main agreed upon their premises. They are not altogether like 
the two viragoes vituperating each other from opposite doorsteps, 
of whom Sydney Smith said, “They will never agree — they 
argue from different premises.’ They are all on the same side 
of the road; they are all trying hard to stand upon the same 
doorstep. I fear there is not room for all; and, indeed, from time to 
time one or the other overbalances himself, and stumbles off from sheer 
force of scolding. On the somewhat worn and dilapidated doorstep they 
have written in large but perishable letters the phrase, “ The Composer's 
Intention ”—and the lively imagination may, indeed, further see attempts 
at rude caricature of the,three great pianists named. Truly, it is a some- 
what melancholy trinity. 

“The Composer’s Intention.” Let the phrase have the full benefit of 
italics and capitals—for I wish it to serve as my little doorstep too. It is, 
indeed, the crux of the whole question. Says “ Z"’:—“ Do the alterations, 
of whatever kind, agree with or assist the composer’s intention, as that 
intention is understood by the best judges at any given time?” Why, of 
course that is the quéstion ; but, before answering, you have to decide who 
are the best judges. I suppose, Sir, that the humble amateur (I am one) 
who wishes to arrive at a just idea of “the composer’s intention” does so 
by some such process as this. Taking any given work, he first studies it by 
himself in the light of his previous acquaintance with other works of the 
same school, thus getting —let us, for the sake of argument, admit—a general 
idea of the nature of the composition. Then he seizes every opportunity of 
hearing the piece played (for the discussion seems tacitly confined to piano- 
forte music) by such acknowledged masters of the instrument as are at the 
time accessible to him. He notes wherein they agree with each other and 
with himself, and by a process of selection he gradually fills in the details 
of interpreta tion. Now, Sir, if I had wished to carry out this process with, say, 
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a Beethoven sonata, and had appealed to your editorial sagacity for advice, I 
suspect that you would have said to rae, “Go and hear it played by 
Bilow, Liszt, and Rubinstein.”” I should certainly have taken your 
advice; but what would have been my subsequent feelings when I read 
the letters of “J.S.S.’’ and “Z?” I should have said, “ Behold, two of 
these great men are denounced violently, with much use of rich epithet. 
Can they be the best judges? If not, to whom shall I go?” And so, 
Sir, I should have written to you again and said, “These are but false 
prophets, yet I know of none better.” I am lost in wild speculations as to 
your probableanswer. But I have not thus written, and cannot therefore 
demand your aid. Will either person of the trinity on the doorstep deliver 
judgment? “I pause fora reply.” 

The Composer's Intention. Sir, does the composer of a piece of 
abstract music ever have an intention? I doubt it. It was suggested 
in your own editorial columns a fortnight ago that some of us 
regard art as but a metaphor thrown out at the infinite and 
inexpressible. Here, as it seems to me, is the key to the whole 
question. The artist strays, one may think, into the mysterious 
land of dreams, whose very atmosphere is emotion, whose sun is the 
highest passion ; and, coming back, he tries in his own way to tell his 
memories. He would give you some hint of the elemental beauty, show 
you a symbol of the eternal passions. This is his only “intention.” And 
as for that symbol and its effect on your own mind, you may—you should— 
be able to affirm certainly “ This is the mood of vague, unsatisfied love, which 
not yet has found its fulfilment ;’’ or, “ This is the despair of love which 
has loved and lost.’’ But no further ought you to go in the path of dog- 
matism. Your way of telling the same story will probably be very different 
from mine or another’s. Which is right, do yousay? All are right. 

Here, Sir, is the last thing I wish to say at the moment—for I shall crave 
your permission to return to the question later. It seems to me that your 
triad has not made up its collective mind as to what it wants from a work 
of art. That is to say, it has not yet shaken off a certain unconscious 
feeling that a work of art should have, if not a moral, at least an intel- 
lectual purpose and effect. If that were so, then the slightest deviation 
from a composer’s text were altogether an unforgivable sin; and he who 
added to, or subtracted from, the gospel of art tle least jot or tittle would 
lose his right to inheritance in its kingdom. But if we consider that 
beauty is the artist’s chief aim, that by it he desires te touch the emotion of 
his fellows, then we shall welcome every interpreter who can set that work 
of art in a fresh light, who can call into play another part of the hearer’s 
imagination, who can, in a word, give him a fresh emotion. So your contri- 
butors, Sir, should just settle amongst themselves which view of art they 
prefer totake. If they persist in regarding an art-work as a medium for 
the conveyance of some intellectual or moral truth which it is of serious 
import to us to hear, then they do well to insist upon adherence to text. 
If they regard it, on the other hand, as a symbol, a metaphor of beauty, 
whose chief purpose is to stimulate our imagination, to widen the horizon of 
our sympathies, then they do ill in seeking to make rigid and impassable 
the limitations of individuality. It is a tzite saying, but they should re- 
member that ethics and art are as distinguishable as the palace and the 
prison of Venice. Like those historic buildings, however, they may be con- 
nected—by a Bridge of Sighs. 

I an, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 
NorFro.k Broap. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sr: I find myself confronted by two letters, and feel the truth of the 
saying that one sin leads to another, for I am about to write a second letter. 
“Z” gives a rule by which to test the artistic legality of alterations. He 
says :—'‘ Do they agree with or assist the composer’s intention, as that intention 
is understood by the best judges at any given time? I cannot but think that a 
dangerous rule. I would propose another :—Alterations are only artistically 
legal when absolutely necessary. For example, instruments used in the time 
of Bach and Handel have become obsolete. If the world is not to be deprived 
of their works some alteration must be made in the scoring. Again, the 
harpsichord is no longer used in combination with the orchestra, and again 
alteration becomes necessary. “ Z” gives the “ Messiah,” with Mozart’s 
addititional accompaniments, as a case of justifiable alteration. Some of them 
were undoubtedly necessary, but others not. The worderful passages for 
wind added by Mozart in “The people that walked in darkness’ were not 
absolutely necessary, though in the opinion of the best judges they greatly 
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enhance the effect of the music. It was nevertheless a liberty ; Mozart 
was a genius and could venture to do such a thing. One may admire his 
boldness, one may admire these additions which alter, to some extent, the 
character.of the music; but on principle they ought to be condemned. 

T now turn to the writer of the article “ Modern Pianism,”’ who thinks I 
have been too lenient towards Liszt. And yet I did not approve of the 
alterations made by him. I merely tried to explain the motives which 
prompted him to alter, and to show that he was not, as is the case with 
many pianists of the present day, chiefly prompted by a desire “ to astonish 
the groundlings,” I pointed out that on some occasions he fell into this sin ; 
but that, having repented, he ought to be dealt with mercifully. In his 
editions of Weber and Schubert there are many alterations which would 
altogether escape the notice of the “groundlings.”” These I conceive to 
have been made with an honest intention to improve the works, and not 
with a desire to display “ virtuosity.” 

Liszt, says the writer of the article, “loved the old masters in proportion 


as he could make their works the medium of adding lustre to his own - 


glory.” This is indeed a hard accusation. It is easily made, but I think 
that Liszt was as much, if not more, occupied with the glory of others as 
with his own. Race instinct, and the possession of exceptional gifts as a 
pianist led him unconsciously towards display of a sensational kind. But 
at heart his aims were earnest and noble ; and in discussing his “ touchings 
up” of other composers, I only ask that Liszt’s compound nature be taken 
into account, that the gold as well as the glitter be recognised; and, above 
all, that he be not set on a level with pianists who live for themselves 
rather than for their art, and who value the applause of the groundlings 
more than the good opinion of real lovers of art. 


Truly yours, J.S.S. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: I am glad to see by the letter of your correspondent “ Z ”’ that some 
one has had the courage to break a lance in defence of those who, 
for artistic reasons, have felt justified in altering certain works of the great 
composers. It is clear that whoever helps to place the creative artist 
en rapport with his public deserves something better than the abuse of 
pedants or the scorn of those whose “arguments” against “ interferences 
with the text” are nothing more than parrot-cries. We all know that in 
the course of years the musical perceptions of mankind undergo consider- 
able changes.. The music of Palestrina, Handel, or Bach, for example, 
produces an effect upon the men of to-day very different from that made 
upon the contemporaries of those composers. To us their music sounds 
more or less old-fashioned—to them it certainly did not. If then an old 
composer is to speak to us with living voice, we must in some way rid his 
works of that old-fashioned character which, however much it may interest 
us as students or lovers of the antique, was not the effect contemplated 
by the composer. Is this possible? Alas! onlyto a very limited extent, the 
range of which may, perhaps, best be indicated by reference to the familiar 
story of the sailor’s knife with its new blades and new handle. No! We 
cannot modernize the melody, the harmony, and the instrumentation of 
old works, since in the process they would practically disappear. There is, 
therefore, a limit to the possibility of such changes. But within that*limit 
all changes are admissible which keep the original intention of the com- 
poser green, i.e., in touch with the ever-changing perceptions of successive 
generations of musical hearers. But I hold, with “Z,” that all changes 
made with any other intention must be regarded as absolutely inadmis- 
sible. I am, Sir, yours, A REVERENT Rapicau. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Siz: There can be little doubt but that many derive their ideas of the 
artistic in music from the pianoforte recital; and as energetic agents are 
already advertising the autumn and spring performances of favourite 
pianists there is every probability that this particular branch of art will 
next season engage as much attention as it has during the one just ended. 
It is, therefore, of great importance that a pure and legitimate style 
should be upheld, and the controversy which has resulted from the 
article recently published in your columns affords a favourable 
opportunity to expose those inartistic practices in which so many pianists 
indulge, and which cannot but exert'a pernicious influence and hinder the 
progress of art. I therefore venture to intrude on ycur valuable space to 
protest against an assertion made by one of your correspondents who signs 





himself “ Z,’’ and who says, “There is no harm in an alteration, as such 

unless it disturbs the composer's meaning. Once away with this 
supreme test, the composer’s intention, and you open the gates to a flood of 
inartistic practices of which no man can foretell the abatement.’ Now, 
Sir, I maintain that if you once admit. “the composer’s intention ” 
to justify any alteration you have already opened the “ flood-gates ” 
to all the possible evil results of which “Z” speaks. For will not, nay, 
does not, every “improver ” tell us he is but enforcing the meaning of the 
maltreated composer? The intention of a composer in any single piece of 
any artistic importance can only be arrived at after careful study of every 
work he has written—acquaintance, as far as possible, with his tempera- 
ment and the mode of thought—and peculiarities of the times in 
which he lived. How many of our pianists could pass an examina- 
tion of this kind? And if they could, and if a turn or a shake 
could be proved to render the composer's “meaning clearer,” what 
right have they to makeit? What would be said of the man 
who translated “ Pepys’ Diary ’’ into modern journalistic diction, or of the 
actor who, with intense expression, should exclaim “ What’s in an appella- 
tion? A magnolia-bloom by any other cognomen would be as odoriferous !” 
And some of the alterations and additions we have had to listen to this 
season in works we heard in our childhood have been quite as extravagant 
as this. No, Sir, a man has no more right to alter a single note in any 
musical master-work than he has to alter a single word in an epic poem ; 
and pianists would add far more to their reputations by trying to reflect 
the idiosyncrasies of great: composers than by utilizing their works as pegs 
whereon to hang nineteenth-century embroideries. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. Courtenay Dormer. 





THE FIRST OPERA. 
———_—@———_-. 
A Novevertre spy Hector BERLI0z. 
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[ConTINUED FROM PaacE 608.] 





BENVENUTO TO ALFONSO. 
Paris, Aug. 20, 1555. 

Dgar Atronso : I admire your honest indignation. Mine also is great, 
be well convinced of it, but it is more calm. I have too often met with 
similar deceptions to be astonished at the one you have just experienced. 
The trial was a rough one,I confess, for your young courage, and your 
anger at such a great and undeserved insult is as just as natural. But, 
poor child! you have scarcely yet entered your career. Your retired life, 
your meditation, your solitary labors could not teach you anything of the 
intrigues which reign in the high regions of art or of the real character of 
men in power, too often arbiters of the fate of artists. Some incidents in 
my own life, which thus far you have been ignorant of, will be 
sufficient to enlighten you in respect to the position of artists 
in general, and your own in particular. I fear nothing for 


_your perseverance from the effect of my narration; your character re- 


assures me; I know it, I have studied it well. You will persevere and 
succeed in spite of all ; you are a man of iron, and the flint stone thrown at 
your head by low passions, lying in ambush on your way, far from breaking 
your noble forehead, will cause the fire to spout out of it. Hear then, all 
that I have suffered, and let these sad examples of the injustice of the great 
serve you as a lesson. 

The Bishop of Salamanca, ambassador to Rome, gave me an order for a 
large ewer, the work of which, extremely fine and delicate, took me more 
than two months, nearly ruining me, on account of the enormous quantity 
of precious metals necessary for its composition. His excellency praised 
the rare merit of my work exceedingly, had it carried away, and left me 
two long months without speaking any more of pay than if he had 
received from me an old saucepan or a medal of Fioretti. Luckily, it so 
happened that I got the ewer once more into my hands to make some 
trifling repairs, and then I refused to return it. The cursed prelate, after 
having loaded me with injuries worthy of a priest and a Spaniard, tried 
to possess himself of a receipt from me for the sum which he still owed 
me, but as Iam not a man to allow myself to be taken in by such a mean 
trick, his excellency went so far as to cause my house to be attacked by 
his valets, I anticipated something of the kind, and when the rabble 
attempted to break in’ my door, Ascanio, Paulino and myself, armed to 
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the teeth, received them so well, that on the following day, thanks to my 
gun and my long dagger, I was paid at last (historical). Some 
time afterwards, however, I fared still worse, when I made that 
famous button for the girdle of the pope, a piece of exquisite workmanship, 
and which I must describe to you. I had placed the large diamond right 
in the- centre, with the Almighty in the act of bestowing benediction, 
sitting on the top of it, in such a manner as not to hide the jewel in the 
least, thus making the whole very harmonious. Under it I placed three 
little angels, who sustained it by helding up their arms. The one in the 
centre was in alto-relievo, and the other two in basso-relievo. It was sur- 
rounded by a number of little angels, set off with other fine stones. The 
Deity wore a flowing robe, from under which there appeared a great number 
of cherubim, and a thousand other ornaments of the most admirable effect. 
Clement VII. was so full of enthusiasm when he saw the button that he 
promised to give me whatever I might ask. However, there the matter 
rested, and when I refused to make a chalice, which he ordered from me in 
addition—mind you, always without giving me any money—this good pope 
became as ferocious as a wild beast, and gave me six weeks’ lodging 
in prison. That is all I ever obtained for it (historical). I had 
scarcely been set at liberty one month, when I met Campeo, that 
miserable jeweller who had the insolence to be jealous of me, and against 
whom I had trouble enough to defend this poor life of mine for a long time. 
He was too contemptible to be hated ; but as soon as he saw me he assumed 
an air of mockery, quite uncommon for him, and this time, maddened as I 
was, I found it impossible to bear it. At my first movement to strike him 
in the face, fear made him turn his head aside, and the dagger entered 
exactly below the ear. I did not give him more than three blows, for at 
the first one he fell dead into my arms. It never had been my intention to 
kill him, but can any one in the state of mind that I was then in, be sure in 
aiming hisblows? Thus then, after having undergone an odious imprison- 
ment, I was obliged to fly for having crushed a scorpion under the impulse 
of my just anger, caused by the bad faith and avarice of a pope (historical). 

Paul III., who overwhelmed me with orders of all kinds, did not pay for 
them any better than his predecessor; only to make me appear in the 
wrong, he availed himself of an atrocious expedient, quite worthy of him- 
self. My enemies, of whom I had a great many near his holiness, accused 
me one day of having stolen the jewels of Clement. Paul knowing per- 
fectly well that it was not so, feigned, however, to believe me culpable, 
and shut me up in the castle of San Angelo; in that fortification which a 
few years before I had so well defended during the siege of Rome; under, 
those ramparts whence I had discharged more canons than all the artillery, 
men put together, and where I had, to the great joy of the Pope himself, 
killed the Constable de Bourbon. I attempted to effect my escape. Lt 
reached the outer walls ; suspended toa cord which I had attached above 
the trenches, I invoked the help of God, who knew the justice of my cause. 
I let go, and exclaimed, “‘ My God ! help me, since I cannot help myself.” 
God did not hear me, and in the fall I broke my leg. Fainting, half dead, 
covered with blood, I succeeded in dragging myself along by means of my 
hands and feet, until I reached the palace of my intimate friend, Cardinal 
Cornaro. This rascal treacherously delivered me for a bishoprick to the 
pope. 

Paul condemned me to death ; afterward, however, as if repenting to 
terminate my torture too soon, he plunged me into a dark dungeon, full of 
tarantulas, and other venomous insects. At last, after six months of such 
torments, in a night of revelry, he, overcome with wine, granted my pardon 
to the French ambassador (historical). 

These, my dear Alfonso, are terrible sufferings and persecutions, hard to 
bear. Do not imagine that the wound recently made to your self-love can 
give you a just idea of them. Besides, does the injury done to the pro- 
duction and genius of an artist appear to you more painful than the 
outrage committed against his person ? Say, have I not been subject to such 
insults at the court of our admirable Grand Duke, when I cast 
Perseus ? You cannot have forgotten the grotesque epithets which they 
gave me, or the insolent sonnets which they used to paste every night on 
my door, or the cabals by which they tried to persuade Cosmo that I would 
not succeed in my new way of casting, and that it was folly to give me the 
metal! Even here, at the brilliant court of France, where I have made a 
fortune, where I am powerful and admired, am I not obliged to sustain a 
strife, if not with my rivals (they are now overcome), at least with the 
mistress of the king, Madame d’Etampes, who has taken a dislike to me? 
Ido not know why. This base woman abuses my works in every possible 
way (historical), and endeavors by a thousand means to prejudice his 
Majesty against me; and, really, I am so tired of being annoyed by her, 








that long since I would have been on my way to Italy if it was not for a 
great work which I have commenced, and from which I expect more honour 
than from all my previous works. 

Well, well! I have been subject to all kinds of annoyance which fate 
can inflict upon an artist, and I am still alive. My fame causes much pain 
to my enemies. I anticipated it, and now I can crush them with my con- 
tempt. This kind of vengeance takes time, it is true, but an inspired man, 
sure of himself, patient and strong, is certain to realise it. Only think, 
Alfonso, I have been insulted more than a thousand times, and I have 
killed but seven men. And what kind of men? I blush when I think of 
it. Direct and personal vengeance is a rare fruit, which cannot be plucked 
by everyone. I have had no satisfaction from Clement VII., nor Paul III., 
nor Cornaro, nor Cosmo, nor Madame d’Etampes, nor from a hundred base 
lords; how will you then revenge yourselves on this same Cosmo, this 
Grand Duke, this ridiculous Marcenas, who understands neither your music 
nor my sculpture, and who has so grossly offended us both? Do not at 
least think of killing him; that would be an egregious folly, the conse- 
quence of which can easily be imagined. Endeavour to become a great 
musician, let your name be celebrated, and if one day his stupid vanity 
carries him so far as to offer you his favour, repulse it; accept nothing of 
him and write nothing for him. This is the advice I give you, and this is 
the promise I require of you ; and believe my experience, in this case it is 
the only vengeance within your reach. 

I have told you before that the King of France, more generous and 
more noble than our Italian sovereigns, has enriched me; it there- 
fore becomes my duty as an artist who loves, understands, and 
admires you, to fulfil to you the promise of a prince, without mind and 
heart, who does not understand you. I therefore send you 10,000 crowns. 
With this sum, I think, you will be able to produce your musical drama 
in a manner worthy of it ; lose not a moment. Let it be at Rome, Naples, 
Milan, Ferrara, anywhere except at Florence; not a single ray of your 
glory must reflect upon the Grand Duke. Adieu, my dear child, vengeance 
is sweet, and one may well be tempted to die for it; but do not forget 
that art is still sweeter, and that you must live for it, whatever may 
happex. 

Your friend, 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
(To be continued.) 


. 


JOACHIM RAFF, AND HIS “‘ LENORE” SYMPHONY. 
—@———- 

The following interesting letter, referring to the origin and significance 
of Raft’s well-known work, appeared some three months ago in the “ Allge- 
meine Musik-Zeitung,” to which paper it was sent by Herr Martin Réder, 
a distinguished musician of Berlin, to whom it was originally addressed. 
In 1874, when the letter was written, Herr Réder was staying at Milan, and 
doing his best to bring some of the representative works of modern Germany 
to the notice of the Italian public. With this view he desired to contribute 
a short critical analysis of Raff’s work to the “ Gazzetta Musicale,” and 
that he might do this as satisfactorily as possible he wrote to the composer, 
asking for any information he might feel disposed to give on the subject. 
Raff’s reply, it will be seen, was pretty exhaustive, and we think it will be 
found both interesting and valuable. We will only add, in conclusion, that 
the “ Lenore” symphony was wrote in 1872, published in the following 
year, and apparently performed for the first time at Berlin in Nov., 1873. 
The letter is as follows :— 

My Dear Rogpgr: Whilst thanking you with all my heart for your friendly 
letter, I will comply with your wish by communicating to you whatever can 
be communicated about “ Lenore,” in so far as this may appear profitable, 
apart from the score itself. The tale or myth of the ride of a maiden with 
a dead warrior is of extreme antiquity, and presents itself first to us in the 
North in the form of the Walkiiren-myth. Since now all that belonged to 
the Norse mythology was, on the introduction of Christianity, converted 
into the spectral (as Grimm has shown at length) the Walkiiren-myth must 
unquestionably have undergone such a metamorphosis. Old Folk-books 
or Folk-songs which,treated the subject in question in the fashion just 
described must have existed. One such at least, which has perished, must 
have been known to Biirger, when he wrote his “ Lenore.” 

Great warlike commotions never penetrate the mind of an artist, and 
a poet without having the deepest influence. (An old author uses with 
respect to war the strange phrase, “‘it is the oldest barbarism of man- 
kind ;’ and he was not wrong.) But whilst the soul of the artist, who in - 
his art produces the fairest blossom of humanity, is shaken and disturbed 
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to the roots, the result of his emotion—the art-work—cannot come to light 
forthwith. For this reason, then, improvised art-products of this sort in 
the greater forms disappear without leaving any trace, because they are, 
and must necessarily be, the result, not of a deeply-felt and artistically 
reproduced emotion, but only of the momentary and superficial sensation ; 
and therefore after such a period nothing more remains than perhaps the 
lyrical effusions of the Tyrtus of the day, the artistic worth of which is 
too often very doubful, though it is not to be denied that on account of its 
short and concise furm it is just the song which lends itself best to the 
expression of monetary exaltation. 

In this way, without doubt, the external impulse through the time of 
war, as also that through the old Folk-book, came to Birger; but only 
by degrees was he able to combine the two in his innermost spirit, and 
to establish the just relation of the two influences. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that much was wanting in many ways to the poem which 
he had already conceived whilst he was bailiff at Alten-Gleichen, 
and which soon won complete success with the Géttinger Dicter- 
bund; and that the ‘poem only appeared in print eleven years 
after the peace of Hubertshurg, in 1774, in the “ Musenalmanach.” On its 
appearance Biirger’s “Lenore” excited general enthusiasm. Schiller 
indeed in his one-sided and reckless fashion threw a damperon it in 
the “Allg. Literaturzeitung” for 1791; but Gothe, it is well known, 
warmly espoused the cause of the misunderstood Birger, as, indeed, 
nothing else could be expected from the poet of the “ Erlking,” and the 
poem soon made its way to foreign countries. Walter Scott produced an 
English translation. The Italians also have a version of it, as I perceive 
from a notice of the “ Waldsymphonie” in the “ Pungolo ” of April 22, 1872, 
where the critic quotes the following from the “Lenore” of Birger: 
“Hopp! Hopp! Hopp! col vento in groppa Tutta notte si galoppa; Arde il 
suol, sbuffano ansanti E cavalli e cavaleanti.”” Well known is the un- 
usual treatment of Biirger’s poem in the “affecting” piece “ Lenore” 
by Holtei. Whether an opera, “ Lenore,” by Otto Bach, which has just 
been published, but which I have not yet seen, will be equally powerful in 
effect must be deferred for the present, as there is as yet no talk of a per- 
formance. [The first performance of the work took place at Gotha on 25th 
Dec., 1874.] The conditions of the stage have allowed Holtei to localise 
still more the subject-matter which is already somewhat localised in 
Biirger. 

This I could not—and to speak plainly, I would not do. But, on the 
other hand, the external scenes and impressions described in the poem are 
essentially musical. The sequence and persistency of rhythm given by the 
idea of a ride, i.e., a continued movement, withdraw the ballad from treat- 
inent by painting and sculpture. For that which is only perceptible by the 
ear should not be, and cannot be, represented to the eye. - But “The 
Conversation of the Lovers,” “The meeting with the ghostly procession of 
Corpses,” ‘The dance of the fantastic rabble at the Rabenstein,” and 
“The ever-hurrying gallop of the panting steed, hastening to the 
cemetery ’—these are just as much actual episodes of the ballad which 
are specially suited to music. 

If, putting aside what is local and unreal in “ Lenore,” we seek the pure 
human cere of the matter, we get the following : “The happiness of two 
lovers is interrupted by war. The time has come when he must go forth 
with his fellow soldiers and she remain behindalone. In this solitude evil 
forebodings take possession of her; she falls into a fever, in which her 
hallucinations represeut to her the return of her iover. But these 
hallaciuations prepare, in reality, oaly her own death.” Just such is the 
fever of the child in Gdthe’s “ Erlking,”* such is the fever of the faithless 
bride, in dread of the return of her old lover, in the “ Hochzeitsnacht ” 
(Wedding-uight) of Eichendorff, &c. 

The pathological state must be accurately personified by the poet in its 
manifestations. Hence the augmentation of the visions in the case of 
these poems, which entirely correspond to the growing acceleration of the 
pulse and the breathing. 

And now as regards the disposition of the material in my symphony, the 
first two movements are, as you know, entitled “ Love-happiness,” and 
in them the two principal elements of every love relation are represented. 
These are, the longing for and striving after Love-happiness, and the enjoy- 
ment of the same. 
the first movement, 
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To the first of these corresponds the lyrical motive in 4 
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with its close on the dominant; to the second, the lyrical motive of the 
second movement, 
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with its close on the third of the major key. 


On closer study, a crowd of small queries will press upon you, for which 
you must yourself seek and find an answer, for I will not deny that some- 
thing in the first part is symbolical ; for instance, the progression of the 
4th in the Bass (from E to B downwards), quite at the beginning, which 
later on, on p. 16, you will find recur in augmentation, as also the employ- 
ment of the augmented triad which is already exhibited in the configuration 
of the four movements, since the first starts in E, the second in A flat, and 
the third in e (sic) (E flat?). The rhythm there and the, harmony here 
point to “ Love.’ It will not be unnoticed by you how the future already 
casts its shadows on the first two movements. Even in the.love scene 
(second movement) there is a foreboding cry of pain. At t his point (p. 78) 


under Motiv I. 
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I thought of the night—the intruder. Only with the solo of the 
E flat horn begins the dialogue. On the first repeat of the Night-motif 
we perceive by the instrumentation the full arrival of night, whilst at the 
last repeat “the sparkling of the eternal stars” suggested itself to my 
mind. All the rest, the: exchange of kisses (p. 96) and the mysterious 
interweaving of night up to the end is easily to be understood without any 
explanation. For either a man has a faculty of comprehension which helps 
to create the music or he is born unmusical. In the latter case explana- 
tions count for nothing. In the third movement “ Parting,’ simply the 
approach of an army-corps to the abode of the lovers, is described; the 
lovers bid farewell, and the division marches away. At the close their 
music is heard, but only in a fragmentary fashion, in the distance. 

The 4th movement contains the catastrophe. Lenore lies on her death- 
bed. Her breath gets quicker and quicker; she bursts out, “Has he 
forgotten his old love, or is he dead?” And now it seems to her as though 
the troops were returning, for she hears peals of bells and a sound of 
imarch music. She hastens to meet the soldiers, she scans their ranks 
from end. to end—in vain. The troops continue their march. Lenore gives 
herself up to despair. She curses her fate, and rejects the pious advice of 
her mother. For a moment she is confused. Now she fancies she hears the 
clattering of horses’ hoofs, and it seems to her that there is a knock at the 
door. She jumps up and rushes into the arms of her lover (p. 168)—the ride 
to the churchyard begins. Conversation of the lovers, interrupted from time 
to time by the neighing of the horse ; from p. 127—192, passing of the spectral 
funeral procession ; p. 196—204, passing of the ghostly wedding procession 
of the Rabenstein; and from p. 209, acceleration of the ride up to the 
entry of Death on p. 218. The conclusion points to peace and redemption. 
It will not escape your notice that in the episode of the funeral procession 
the yearning motive from the first movements and in that of the fantastic 
rabble of the Rabenstein, the love-motive of the 2nd movement (only in 
quicker tempo and in more trivial style) are introduced. The meaning of 
this you will easily guess. Butenough of this! I have not yet got co far as to 
make this analysis any more detailed ; besides, it would be repugnant to me. 
For what can be the object of saying a thing in notes, and then saying it 
again in words; or is the latter, in truth, so very necessary? What, in 
Heaven’s name, for instance, do we think in the case of Beethoven’s Eroica ? 
where the first movement is founded on a theme of Mozart’s, and the last, 
on one of Kotzebue, and after a beautiful Funeral March a movement in 
three-quarter time of great triviality begins, about which, nevertheless, 
all men, who think of nothing at all in particular go into raptures. 











Your sincere friend, 
Joacuim Rarr, 
Wiesbaden, 25th June, 1874. 





I can understand music as such only, if I can understand the affections 
or state of mind from which it emanates.—Mendelssohn’s Letters. 
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“THE GREAT UNKNOWN.” 
—-~o__ 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, 6TH Aveust, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fie.tpMovusr,— 


I should have liked to be light and effervescing this week— 
indeed, I had quite made up my mind to it, and was going to 
rattle you off four pages of a light-comedy description of Mr. 
Daly’s latest: but this gorgeous weather has settled down upon 
me—my head barely projects from a haze of August heat—and a 
few reposeful criticisms on American and German art, and such- 
like unexciting subjects, are all you are likely to get from me. Le 
sommeil, c’est une opinion, was somebody’s verdict on someone’s 
play; and it will probably be the gist, not only of my criticism of 
“ The Great Unknown,” but also of your criticism of my criticism. 

I think the Daly company must be happy people this balmy 
August morning—proud with the modern pride that belongs to the 
cutters of records. Last night they certainly beat their own 
“best” as producers of bad plays—and it was a very good best, 
too. “Casting the Boomerang” had perhaps a uniformity of 
dullness to which “The Great Unknown” cannot pretend; but 
take it all round this last Americanisation of German comedy— 
whose original was by Messrs. Franz von Schénthan and Gustave 
Kadelburg—wins, and wins easily. 

It is not that the play has not charming moments and, like so 
many German comedies, a pretty idea for its basis; but it is that, 
like nearly all its compatriots, it wants—(wait till I have apolo- 
gised for telling you what). 

The construction of plays is nowadays, as was the composition 
of pictures a few years ago,a thing about which an amazing 
quantity of nonsense is talked. If a man tells you that a play is 
“badly constructed,” beware of him: if he says it is “ beau- 
tifully constructed,” order him out of the room. The odds are 
many thousands to one that he is talking authoritatively of what 
he does not understand—hardly any people know anything of the 
art of constructing plays, and those who know the most realise most 
fully their own ignorance. It is an art, and its broad principles 
are simple: but few there be that know them or have even tried 
to know them—just as thirty years ago few people had grasped the 
fact that “good compo” in a landscape did not merely mean 
putting a brown tree on the left-hand side of your picture. 

Nevertheless, I do feel that “The Great Unknown” is among 
those plays which—after proper apologies—one may freely declare 
to be badly constructed ; and its faults are so patent that I should 
warmly recommend this particular piece as an example to Mr. 
Grundy for the work with which I am sure he will one day favour 
us, on “Construction in Comedy.” It is all wrong, not merely 
according to the rules of Aristotle as misinterpreted in France, or 
the “ brown tree’ school of Scribe, but—quite as much if not more 
—according to the simpler formulas of the realists. Let me try 
to point out what I mean, 

It is a three-act “ Eccentric Comedy,” says the playbill; and. it 
begins—extremely well-—with the doings of an American father 
and family during the absence, five years long, of a literary lady 
whose poems and romances make her forgetful of her duties to 
husband and children. The start of the comedy points clearly 
enough toa story which should show how the wife returning found 
her household going wrong, and how the household, thus detected, 


_ reformed itself, while the shock of the discovery reformed the wife. 





But after starting us upon this track the play suddenly diverges, 
to show us the doings of an impossible and stagey Irishman, and 
at the end of two of the three Acts its main story has hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the point reached in the first twenty minutes. The 
third Act is occupied, curiously enough, not with the natural 
double-reform of wife and family, but with the triumph of the 
latter—who have meanwhile been more or less reformed by other 
and accidental means—and the new incident of a scheme to 
reform the wife by the invention of altogether unnecessary mis- 
deeds on the part of those she had left behind. This is, practically, 
quite a fresh subject: for which the last act of a play is always 
altogether too late. 

This is the old German fault—want of proportion and of co- 
hesion—and an audience which knows nothing of the theory of the 
“well-made play,” yet feels the mistake and loses interest im- 
mediately. It is a pity, fora fresh and interesting comedy might well 
have been written which should treat exclusively of this American 
household, and show the conversion of its absentee mistress by 
the discovery of the real wrong-doings—which certainly needed 
no exaggeration nor addition. 


The dialogue of the play is what Mr. Daly has accustomed us to 
in his other adaptations. Thoroughly Americanised, it has some- 
times humour and often to our English ears a racy homeliness 
that is very “ taking ”—though one may in time have too much of 
it. Wit it knows not, and the conventionalities of the stage it 
runs riot in; but we in London have perhaps been spoilt of late 
years by Grundy and Pinero. 

For the acting there is, with exceptions, not much to be said ; 
but the exceptions are very brilliant. Two at least of the younger 
ladies of the company are taking to imitate Miss Rehan, with 
disastrous results; the smaller men’s parts are not well played ; 
that excellent actor Mr. Lewis would seem to lack variety—there 
surely is no reason why his Jeremiah Jarraway should be so exact 
a repetition of his other modern'middle-aged Americans—and even 
Mrs. Gilbert was unable to give much freshness to a rather 
uninteresting part. The stage-management, however, was at its 
best—perhaps no other of the Daly productions has been quite so 
neatly done. 


And Miss Ada Rehan and Mr. John Drew—they were at their 


very best, and they indeed cover a multitude of sins. Not for 
many better plays, better acted “all round,” would I have missed 
the exquisite scene which these great comedians played so perfectly 
in the second Act of “The Great Unknown:” here was awakened, 
for once in the evening, a wild enthusiasm which did credit to a 
very hot and not very crowded August audience. 

Mr. Drew is always Mr. Drew, you may say—but you will say 
wrong if you do, He has shown that he’can be, not Mr. Drew at 
all, but Petruchio; and though he makes his young Americans 
a good deal alike—because they are alike—yet each one is fresh 
and interesting. And then, besides his fine intelligence and his 
fine humour, he has the gift of making love—superbly .. . . 

To Miss Rehan, I admit. “And who could not?” you will 
say: nor can I answer you this time, except by saying that I don’t 
want to see anyone else try. I have admitted that Miss Rehan 
was with me an acquired taste—but oh, how thoroughly I have 
acquired her! And her “Etna Jarraway,” this magnificent 
Yankee schoolgirl, this hoyden with a Juliet’s heart, is, I do think, 
the very finest thing that I have ever seen her do. Her Katharine 
was a great performance, but there might be another Katharine— 
and there could never be another Etna. It was volcanic, like its 
name, glorious with youth, radiant with love and fun. Come, my 
dear Mr. Fieldmouse, come and see “ The Great Unknown.” It is 
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a shockingly bad farce, I admit; but it has at least a couple of 
charming scenes, and they are played by an actress great, in her 


way, as any ever seen by your enthusiastic 
Mus 1n Urs. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
————_@——_ 
XLII.—Cossa. 

Alfieri was followed by a crowd of imitators ; indeed, the Italian writers 
of tragedy can hardly be said to have left off copying him until they began 
to copy Victor Hugo. Vincenzo Monti, Alessandro Pepole, and Pindemonte 
were among the most noteworthy of his imitators; and they were worthy 
of very little note. ‘‘ Agamemnon,” “ Agrippina,” “Caius Gracchus ”’— 
such were the subjects of their tragedies, almost all classic, and all written, 
like those of their master, in the strictest pseudo-classical style. 

Manzoni and Silvio Pellico rather timidly broke fresh ground in their 
subjects, chosen from the Middle Ages and from modern history, but their 
style was hardly richer than that of their predecessors; and those who 
followed after for the most part either, if their tastes were tragic, feebly 
imitated these moderately-daring innovators, or, if they wrote comedies, 
copied Scribe with equal diligence and want of success. Giovanni Giraud, 
Alberto Rota, and Ghirardo del Testa were the best of these comedy- 
_ writers ; the tragedians one need not even name. 

Before we come to the writers of to-day there is, however, one poet who 
died in 1861 who deserves at least a passing word. J. B. Niccolini was 
more politician than playwright, and the subjects of his tragedies were 
taken from the history that was even then a-making, though they were dis- 
creetly disguised in dresses of antiquity. Thus his ‘‘ Nabuco ’”’—published 
anonymously in London in 1819—told, under Assyrian names, the story of 
Napoleon and Marie Louise. In one of his plays, ‘‘ Giovanni da Procida,” 
the author had been so daring in his defiance of authority that the actors 
insisted on his rewriting the fifth act. This he did, and the play was 
received with enormous enthusiasm, and was acted eight times running—a 
thing then unheard of in the Italian Theatre. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the poet, so daring in his choice of subject, was to the last timid in 
his style—which he formed on pseudo-classic models, avoiding all collo- 
quialism as rigidly as the English orator who made a parenthesis of three 
lines to escape the word “cat.” He was, however, above all things a 
patriot; and the directness and force of his one idea—the freeing of Italy 
—gave to all his work its originality and its passion. 

Of the later Italian dramatists the name best known is, no doubt, that of 
Pietro Cossa, whose “ Nero” at least has achieved the honours of translation 
and of performance beyond the borders of Italy. Born at Rome in 1833, Cossa 
made his débéit as a poet with the tragedy of “ Mario edi Cimbri,” which 
was not acted, and followed it up with the piays of “‘ Pusckin”’ and “ Beet- 
hoven,” performed with moderate success. The original, though anti- 
pathetic, character of Pusckin gave the play acertain interest, but its 
extreme length and the unfamiliarity of the Russian manners which it 
painted were against its success. Beethoven was drawn largely and with 
some strength; but the story, which was both “thin” and notoriously 
untrue, was in reality little suited for the stage. “ Beethoven,” by the way, 
was the only one of Cossa’s plays written in prose. 

Other early plays of the author were “ Sordello”—a work at least more 
comprehensible than a better-known poem of the same name !—and 
“‘Monaldeschi”’ ; but his true fame began with the performance of “ Nero,”’ 
which has remained his masterpiece. 

Every poet, except perhaps Shakespeare, has had his favourite subjects : 
but few have shown their preference so clearly as Cossa. From Nero 
onwards the names of his plays are for the most part the names of the 
greatest villains of history—some, it is true, “rehabilitated ” after the 
fashion of the time. Scoundrels female as well as male have been his 
heroes—and he has not shrunk from making Messalina the protagonist of 
a “comedy ” (as he calls it, though it ends with the heroine’s death). It 
would seem that the author considered this play his chef d’euvre; and he 
was justified in claiming some credit “for making possible upon the stage, 
and artistically beautiful, the character of Messalina, without, however, 
attempting an impossible rehabilitation.’”’ The play was, he said; neither 
an antique tragedy, nor a modern drama; he claimed to have invented a 
“ new form,”’ but its entire novelty was at least questionable. 

“TI Borgia” and “Cleopatra” were other of his dramas, large of subject 
and not without a certain largeness in their treatment. “ Julian the 





Apostate ”’ was a less successful work; but “Cola di Rienzi” and “ Plauto 
e il suo Secolo” seem for awhile to have approached the popularity o 
“Nero.” There is a singular freshness and interest in the subject of Plautus 
to an English .audience the period would be entirely novel on the stage, 
and there is no lack of sympathy in this story of a playwright by a play- 
wright. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
————_—_— 


It is a little late in the day to discover Mr. Warham St. Leger: yet— 
as no one else has, to our knowledge, officially made the discovery—let us 
here, with all the honours, announce it. Perhaps it is to some extent an 
answer to those who decry our modern dramatists that one of the least 
known among them should prove himself, when he ventures into other 
fields, a poet with scarcely a superior, living or dead, in the style he affects. 
| Mr. St. Leger wrote the clever burlesque, ‘Silver Guilt,” and had a hand 
in one or more other of such trifles, all decently forgotten now ; but the best 
of his vers de société will live while Thackeray and Mackworth Praed are 


unforgotten. 
** 


We say, and we emphasize, “the best ;” for there are many things in 
in his just-published “ Ballads from ‘Punch’ and Other Poems” (David 
Stott) which were not worth detaching from the merry columns in which 
they first appeared. Indeed, vers de société which are not perfect are almost 
worthless. Their characteristic—except when they are Thackeray’s—is 
not greatness but perfection; it is the delicate finish, the brilliant neat- 
ness of Mackworth Praed and Frederick Locker which make up nine- 
tenths of their charm. so 

* 

_ These truths are stale, and would be unprofitable did not they lead up 
to the other truth that Mr. St. Leger is a worthy rival to Praed and Locker 
because he ig unlike them. Of course many of the delightful ballads that 
have charmed us these last years in “Punch” and other less famous 
weeklies are little more than studies after the chief masters in their 
school ; but in Mr. St. Leger’s very best work there is a richness of colour- 
ing, a sweet Irish fancy, a wildness—a poetry, in a word—which the society- 
writer until now has hardly known. Indeed, though he writes vers de 
société, Mr. St. Leger is not precisely a society-writer: he is more the true 
Bohemian, the Fleet-street Herrick. There is a tenderness in his 
“ Prothalamium ”—though it was first published by Mr. Punch—that is 
other than the mere grace of Austin Dobson. Here are the first two verses 
of it, if one must quote something : though one would more gladly give the 
whole of “ Lucinda,” “ An Angel Visit,” “An Autumn Lay,” or the ex- 
cellently grave lines “ At a certain Music ’—or, sweetest perhaps of all, 
an Irish gong as charming as any ever written in this world, called 
quaintly “ Lines to a Peruvian Air ”’ :— 


PROTHALAMIUM. 


Come, fragrant dawn and tender, 
For the birds twitter low ; 

A wakening sunbeam send her, 
Who forth in bridal splendour 
At the high noon shall go. 

The day-rim riseth slow, 
The day when she shall render 
Her life for weal and woe 
Unto her lover’s keeping ; 
Ah, dreamlessly she’s sleeping, 
While the birds twitter low. 


The light comes stealing shyly 
Through the dim house of rest ; 
An infant sunbeam slily 
Creeps smiling to her breast, 
- But, being blest too highly, 
Dies in that dainty nest ; 
For mists with vapour pearly 
Blindfold the prying throng, 
And quell the joyous hurly 
Of the bird’s matin song; 
Because the light is early 
And the day is long. 
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The old Ipswich: Theatre—built, we believe, in 1818—has long known 
evil days ; and it is likely, when the new theatre opens next spring, to lose 
alogether the scanty custom on which it now depends. Itis but a shabby 
old place, and ill-situated, though there Mr. J. L. Toole made his first 
appearance—as did the great Garrick in its predecessor. The foundation- 
stone of the new “ Lyceum ” has just been laid by Mr. Edward Terry; and 
a famous Ipswichian—the evergreen Mrs. Keeley—was present at the 
ceremony. 

#** 

Adelphi melodramas come and go, and, as Mr. Clement Scott very justly 
points out, their theme is still the same, still “Jonathan Bradford”’—an 
unlucky gentleman is always wrongfully accused of murder in the second 
act, and always escapes by the skin of his teeth in the fourth. This, 
purely and simply, is the story of “ An English Rose’’—as, with an appro- 
priate touch of local colour, Messrs. Sims and Buchanan have named their 
Irish idyll. Two long but pleasant and sympathetic acts lead up to the 
murder; two acts rather weaker and less exciting follow it. But the 
Adelphi audience have enough for their money in the racy humour of Mr. 
Sims and the charming Irish talk of Mr. Buchanan, aided by excellent act- 
ing, set in beautiful scenery, and enlivened by one most telling stage effect— 
a flogging on horseback, admirably admiuistered by Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
Mr. Boyne indeed plays most gallantly and well throughout, all his slow- 
ness and ultra-quietude forgotten ; and he finds his peer in Mr. Beveridge, 
so sympathetic as a fine old Irish gentleman that one cannot understand 
how he came to be wasted for years on villains. But all the acting is good— 
Mr. Dalton is a most picturesque villain, Mr. Shine a capital comic police- 
man, Miss Clara Jecks and Miss Kate James are as good as their chances 
allow. For the two heroines one cannot unfortunately say much: Miss 
Olga Brandon (despite a severe cold) and Miss Mary Rorke do all that can 
be done, but neither part is really an interesting one. Perhaps, too, as 
some critic has suggested, the actresses would have been better fitted had 
their parts—which are about equal in importance—been exchanged. The 
play has been capitally stagemanaged by Mr. William Sidney; only a 
street-fight in the last act was perhaps rather tame. In every way, how- 
ever, Acts III. and IV. excited one less than Acts I. and II. 

* * 
* 

It is quite possible that Mr. Pierre Leclercq’s ‘‘ This Woman and That ’— 
performed for the first time last Saturday afternoon at the Globe Theatre— 
may not be at alla good play, but it is certain that no play could be in any 
degree judged by sucha performance. Notthat MissCalhaen and Messrs. Otis 


Skinner, J. F. Graham, and Mark Quinton did not do their best for the -‘ 


parts they had to play, but that the all-important character of the heroine 
was entrusted to a lady who had no business on the stage at all. Miss 
Adelaide Moore may have dramatic genius equal to Rachel’s—though we 
are strongly of opinion that she has not—but not even Rachel herself 
would have been endurable had nature bestowed upon her a lisp like Miss 
Moore’s. It is acruel kindness to allow an actress thus handicapped to 
appear in any part on any stage. a 

* 

Miss Olga Brandon was by general consent the actress designed by 
Nature—to say nothing of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—to play the part of 
Vashti Dethick in “Judah;” and she had, moreover, the advantage of 
playing it first, and so impressing on our plastic minds her Vashtias the 
Vashti. It was thus hardly possible that Miss Calhoun, however well she 
acted, should eclipse her predecessor in a part which—to our thinking—she 
did not act, but was. But comparisons are odious, and avoiding them we 
may fairly say that Miss Calhoun interprets a difficult character sympa- 
thetically, strongly, and altogether well. 


* * 
* 


Before long Mr. Willard is to show his versatility by appearing—at a 
matinée or matinées—in a purely comic character: the prejudiced pig- 
headed old Deacon in Mr. Jones’s little play of that name, long ago printed 
but not acted, under the title of “The Play’s the Thing.” 

* * 
* 

On Saturday of this week the Gaiety will see Mr. Nat Goodwin in “The 

Bookmaker”—a comedy by J. W. Pigott, produced with success at Terry’s 


Theatre one afternoon a year or s0 ago. 


* * 
* 


“ Sweet Nancy” has left the Lyric to reappear at the Opera Comique on 
or about the 1st of September. During its necessarily brief stay in 
Shaftesbury Avenue the play was greatly shortened—and thereby greatly 
improved—and the last act altogether rewritten. 








After a brief provincial tour the Kendals return for another nine months 
to America, where their net profits are said to have reached £30,000. 
Several of their former company go with them, including that admirable 
actress hardly known in London, Miss Florence Cowell; but Mr. Wenman 
remains behind at the Lyceum, Miss Coleman also stays in England, and 
Miss Angela Cudmore quits the stage for the Church, marrying the Rev. F. 
Shuttleworth. 

** 

Of “ Welcome Little Stranger,’ which achieved a moderate success at 

the Criterion on Wednesday ‘night, we shall speak at length next week. 





MRS. KENDAL, 
———>_— 

Actresses, it wouhi seem, are born as well as made, and the operations 
are pretty nearly simultaneous. The two famous ladies who for some 
years have stood at the head of English art in their respective lines of 
romantic and modern comedy—Miss Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal— 
were acting at much about the time when other children 
are in their perambulators. ‘‘ Madge Robertson,”—as she was so 
long and widely known—was the youngest daughter of a theatrical family, 
whereof the dramatist, T. W. Robertson, was the eldest, or one of the 
eldest, sons; and she spent a hardworking babyhood in the provinces. 
Then, after some years of school and of “grown-up” provincial 
acting, Miss Robertson came to London, an accomplished actress though 
still a very young woman. Her subsequent career is known to every Lon- 
doner, even the least stage-loving: She has practically hardly acted at 
more than three London theatres—the Haymarket, where she created Lilian 
Vavasour and Galatea, and met with the admirable comedian whose name 
she now bears, the Court, and the St. James’s. She acted for a brief season 
or so at the Globe, the Gaiety, and the Prince of Wales’s—in “ Diplomacy” 
but her fame depends mainly on the parts played at the western 
theatres we have named: the heroines of “The Squire,” “A Scrap 
of Paper,’ “The Money Spinner,” and a score of honest, hearty, cheery 
Englishwomen who have lately made their country’s name more popular 
across the Atlantic, and in a few weeks will (alas! ) return to increase that 
popularity. ; 


Fos: 





REVIEWS. 
——E—E 
“THE BLIND MUSICIAN.” 

The name of Korolenko, familiar though it may be to students of con- 
temporary Russian fiction, has scarcely as yet reached the ears of the 
English novel-reader ; still less has it reached those of the English musician. 
The “Kreutzer Sonata” of Tolstoi has not predisposed this latter—the 
musician—to the quick reception of newer musical stories, whether they 
come from Russia or elsewhere. Count Tolstoi’s sombre work, however 
arresting in its literary excellences, is not likely to bring the musician and 
novelist of the present or-the future into closer relationskip. For the 
musician, knowing by his own experience how hard it is to attain an under- 
standing of his art, is quick to resent the touch of hands unsanctified with 
years of study; and it would certainly have been surprising had he re- 
garded the latest addition to the tribe of “ Shilling Shockers” as other than 
a violent attack upon one of the most cherished masterpieces of music. 
We have no present concern either to uphold or to decry the remarkable 
views put forward by Count Tolstoi; we have but referred to his story that we 
may the better bespeak the musician’s attention to the little volume which 
Messrs. Ward and Downey have just issued. We wish to assure him that 
it should not incur the same condemnation, that it merits a very different 
reception. For in truth Korolenko’s “ Blind Musician,” which Mr. “ Step- 
niak ” and Mr. William Westall have translated, is one of the prettiest, 
most artistic, and suggestive stories which have been set before the English 
public for some time past. The tale is told of a boy, Petrik, who was born 
blind. His calamity is at first unsuspected by any save his mother, but 
on its discovery the mother and her old soldier-brother lay loving plans 
for the child’s education. The story resolves itself, then, into a singularly 
minute and convincing study of the boy’s psychological and physical 
development, which is traced step by step with marvellous subtlety. The 
book belongs to that class which assert their own truthfulness. 1t would be 





* “The Blind Musician; a Story from the Russian.” By Serius Srermiak and 
WitiuaM Westatt, [London: Ward and Downey.} 
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difficult to argue, on scientific grounds, for or against the veracity of the 
study ; but there is about it such an air of winning candour, of consistency 
of, in a word, absolute sincerity, that the reader is content. Truth is on 
every page. 

For details. Music is the means whereby Petrik is rescued from the 
dark self-absorptiom into which his blindness at first drives him, and by 
which the physical limitations thus set to his spiritual development are 
over-stepped. Tho process begins with the flute-playing of Tokim, a 
groom in the mother’s household, who, without any aid of culture, learns 
to play in a fashion which app2als thrillingly to the blind boy’s heart. The 
mother is divided between joy at sazing the interest displayed by the child 
and reluctance to allow him such a companionship ; for it soon becomes his 
habit to seek the stable every night and to spend hours in listening to the 
groom’s performances. Soa grand pianoforte is ordered, and she sets to 
work to replace the groom’s rustic music with art of a higher kind. Let 
_ _ the passage in which the contest between the two performers is 

Old :— 


“So soon as all was ready Anna Mikailovnasentfor her son. With so fine 
au instrument, brought expressly from Vienna, she reckoned on an easy 
victory over the coachman and his flute. Henceforth, she felt sure, he 
would be left to play his solos in the solitude of his stable, and her dear 
boy would spend all his evenings with her, as he used to do. 

“The piano was the magic loadstone which should win him back to his 
allegiance. 

“ With laughing eyes Lady Popelsky looked fondly at Petrik, then signi- 
ficantly at Maxim, as much as to say, ‘ Wait a minute and you will see.’ 

“ Last of all, she threw a glance of pitying condescension at poor Tokim, 
who had begged leave to listen to the ‘foreign music,’ and stood humbly at 
the door. 

“ Aud then, after a little preliminary flourish, to show that her hand had 

not lost its cunning, she began. 

“The chosen piece was one she hal learned to perfection at Madame 
Radetzky’s school. Though not particularly loud, it was rather difficult, 
requiring on the part of the player considera ble mechanical skill. At the 
public examination the successful performance of this piece won Anna 
Mikailovna great applause, and Fraulein Klaps was warmly congratulated 
on her pupil’s brilliant execution. It was even said that her rendering of 
this particular piez2 had woa the silent Popelsky’s heart. Now she was 
playing it with the set purpose of rezaining her boy’s heart, which she 
thought had been stolen from her by Tokim’s pipe. But this time, instead 
of victory, she found defeat. The grand piano from Vienna could not 
compete with the Ruthenian flute, and in Petrik’s opinion the lady pianist 
was no match for the humble piper. True, hor thin fingers were nimbler 
and quicker than Tokim’s heavy digits; the airs she played were richer 
and more complex than his, and she kept most excellent time. But the 
harmonious groom was a born musical genius. He had loved and suffered, 
and he breathed into his flute all the poetry of his soul. He learnt his 
simple melodies from the rustling of the forest, the soft whisperings of the 
grass on the steppes and the airs of the pathetic Ruthenian ballads, which 
had been sung over his very cradle. 

“Anna Mikailovna had hardly begun her concerto, which she flattered 


- herself she was doing exceedingly well, when the hasty tapping of Maxim’s 


stick on the carpet told her that something was wrong. Turning her head, 
she saw on Petrik’s pale face the same agonized look which it wore on the 
day of his first walk in the early spring, when he fell senseless on the grass. 
Tokim looked pityingly at the blind boy; then casting a contemptuous glance 
at the ‘foreign music,’ he left the room, and the next moment his great 
boots were thumping on the floor and resounding through the hall.” 

Very pathetic is the description of the mother’s grief. At last a dim 
consciousness came upon her that, although Tokim might possess a greater 
natural gift, she too had her poetic feelings and passions, which should 
find fitting expression in music. S> sh2 quietly set to work to practise her 
forgotten art until t':2 old coaveatioaal tricks of the girls’ school disappear 
and her music becomes worthy of the purpose to which it is destined. In 
fairness to the translators we must not tell here how the battle was won; 
nor how the blind boy, sensitive above all others to the influences of art, 
became for the weary hearts around him an interpreter of beauty, a 
bringer of light and comfort. Two more passages we must quote. The 
first tells how, the mother’s battle won, the boy overcame his initial fear of 
the strange instrument, and serves to indicate what we have called the 
sincerity with which his dim feelings are analysed :— 


red Stretehing out his hands, Petrik touched the polished surface of the 








walnut case, then fell back. After several times repeating this experi- 
ment he drew nearer, and felt the piano all over. When he had formed 
definite ideas as to its size and shape, he laid his fingers lightly on the 
keyboard, and a soft, hesitating sound trembled in the air. 

“The boy listened eagerly to the delicate vibration long after they had 
become inaudible to his mother. With the same close attention he 
touched another key. Then, passing his hand over the whole keyboard, he 
sounded several notes of the higher register. To every note he gave 
sufficient time, making it vibrate, tremble and die out, his face meanwhile 
bespeaking deep interest and keen delight. He was evidently admiring 
and studying each separate tone, proving by this spontaneous appreciation 
of the elements of melody that he had in him the making of a true artist. 

“‘ His manner, moreover, showed that he ascribed to each tone peculiar 
qualities. When his fingers touched some gay and brilliant note of the 
higher register he would lift his lively face upward, as if that were the 
direction which the fugitive had taken. But when he struck one of 
the lower keys he would bend his ear downwards, as if he thought that so 
heavy * sound had fallen on the floor and was dying out in distant 
corners.’ ' 

The last shall be the final portions of the book. A concert is to be as 
in the town of Kief, in aid of a charity ; Petrik is the player :— 

“The audience, among whom were many not easily pleased, was com- 
pletely, and from the first, carried away by Petrik’s playing. A fresh and 
lively feeling for nature, a close and delicate sense of the beauties of 


Ruthenian music were revealed in the bold improvisations which flowed — 


from the fingers of the blind musician. Rich in colour, sonorous and 
flexible, they rose now to the solemnity of a hymn; now burst forth into 
passion and pathos of a song of love. Sometimes could be heard the spirit 
of the storm in the immensity of space, alternating with the voice of the 
wind, as it rustled quietly among the grass of the steppe, or blew wildly 
over a landscape white with snow. - 

“When he paused an outburst of plaudits rang through the hall. -The 
blind musician sat, according to his wont, his head slightly bent, listening 
to the unusual din. After waiting a few minutes he raised his hands, and 
in a moment the room was as silent as before. Maxim looked at the audi- 
ence, then at his nephew, with glistening, expectant and almost anxious 
eyes. The old man listened with strained attention. He feared that these 
marvellous improvisations, flowing so freely from Petrik’s soul, might be 
suddenly quenched as on some former occasions ; that old memories and 
doubts, coming unbidden, might arrest his inspiration at its source and 
bring the performance to a painful close. But Maxim was anxious without 
cause. Instead of growing weaker Petrik’s playing becomes stronger and 
fuller. He held his audience spell-bound. 

“And the longer Maxim listens’ the more he seems to find in Petrik’s 
playing something with which he is familiar, something which he had 
known before. But suddenly Maxim’s heart sinks again. A moment’s 
pause, and the player strikes a note of deepest sadness. It fills the hall 
as with a moan, and then dies away in a plaintive wail. To it straightway 


follows a ‘melody so sweet, touching and pathetic that it brings the tears to 


every eye. 
“It is the.cry of the blind beggars at the fair: 
* Give to the blind ones, 


Give to the blind ones, 
For Christ His sake.’ 


“The effect on the audience was so great that though, unlike Maxim, 
they had not heard the cry, and knew not the suurce of Petrik’s inspira- 


tion, they kept silence for several minutes after he had finished—for- 


getting even to applaud. 

“*He has seen the light,’ murmured Maxim; he has seen the light. 
There is no more room in his heart for selfish repinings; it is too full of 
sympathy for others. He has found his work and his mission. He will use 
the divine power which God has given him to plead the cause of the poor 
and oppressed, and help those who are less fortunate than himself.’ : 


“ As the old warrior thought this, his head sank on his breast. His work 


was done, and as the audience, recovering from the spell, broke into a very 
frenzy of applause, he had his reward; he felt that his life had nes been 
spent in vain. 

“The blind musician had begun his career.” 

Enough has been said to prove that “The Blind Musician” is a book of 
notable interest. It is but a sketch, indeed; but for that the more sug- 
gestive. Its pathos, its simplicity and forthrightness are qualities all too 
rare; and they are present so abundantly that the most critical will not 
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complain of the one or two technical inaccuracies which have crept in. 
Whether they are due to the author or his translators we do not greatly 
care. They can easily be forgiven for the sake of the book’s many virtues. 





MUSIC. . 


——————_— 


[From ForsytH BRroTHeErs. | 

“ Auf Wiedersehen,” Romance for Pianoforte; and “A Tar’s Song,” 
Melody for Piano; both by George Marsden, Mus.Doc.—The first men- 
tioned has a pleasing melody and some effective harmonic changes ; the 
last two pages are in the now-old-fashioned Arpeggio style. The second 
piece, “A Tar’s Song,” reminds one of “ Nancy Lee,” though the theme is 
treated in the manner of Schumann’s “ Happy Peasant.” 

(From Stanuzy Lucas anp Co.] ~ 

“Songs of the Pyrenees,” with guitar accompaniment by A. Carli; 
translations by W. P. Blaine and Miss Constance Bache.—Published in 
two books and dedicated to her Grace the Duchess of Wellington, each 
book containing twelve songs. In Book I., now to hand, we find several 
airs with which we are already very familiar. Most of them are examples 
of the languid and amorous Spanish type. The guitar is by far the most 
fitting instrument on which to accompany such characteristic songs. The 
English words fit the music admirably. 

HOLIDAY MUSIC. 
The following pieces are much easier than those previously mentioned 
" under the above title. All are well written, tuneful, and effective :— 

Joseph Hofmann Gavotte, by Marie Wurm (Stanley Lucas Weber 
and Co.). . 

Holiday Album, by Fritz Spindler (Forsyth Brothers), six pieces for 
pianoforte, entitled “Revoir,” “A Medley,” “Over the Hills and Far 
Away,” “Rustic Song,” “Sicilian Dance,” and “ At Rest,” of which the 
two last are the lightest and least exacting to the player. 

“ Reverie in G”’ and “'The Old Mill in the Valley,” for pianoforte solo, 
by Edwin H. Prout (Weeks and Co.). 

“May Song,” for pianoforte, by H. Lichner, “ Entends ma priére,” 
Rhapsodie pour piano, par Fritz Spindler (both published by Edwin Ash- 
down). 

“Happy Days,’’ polacca for pianoforte, by C. Bohm (Hutchins and Co.). 

Even easier than the above are :— 

Six progressive pieces called “ Bright Flowers,” by H. Lichner (Forsyth 
and Co.); Sempre Fidele,’’ Gavotte in D, by Herbert S. Rowley (same 
publisher) ; “The Quaint Gavotte,” by Oliver Cramer (Weekes and Co.) ; 
Two set of waltzes, entitled respectively “ Felicitation ’’ and “ Consolation,” 
by Percival Cooke, both of which are tuneful and nice to dance to; No. 1 
of “Hours of Recreation,” ‘‘The Wedding of the Sylphs,” by Albert 
Ricordi (Viaduct Publishing Company) ; the “ Zingit”’ polka, by Edward 
Solomon (E. Ascherberg) ; “The British Tars” Polka, by Henry Kluss- 
mann (Jos. Williams). 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
—_—__-—»>---—- 


The public examinations of the students of the Milan Conservatoire are 
now finished, and the general impression produced by the efforts of the 
pupils in singing and the playing of various instruments (piano, violin, 
harp) is a favourable one. Less successful are the students of composition 
who are accused of vieing with each other in showing contempt for the 
traditions of Italian classical art. “The incomprehensible is their ideal ; 
their greatest pride is to display an Olympian disdain for all rules 
and for everything considered sacred by the majority. They follow 
Wagner because he is the fashion, not because they have full 
faith: in -him. And they believe they are writing Wagner when 
they write music destitute of melody, without phrasing, without 
clearness, poor in ideas, perfected in harmony!” Such are the charges 
brought. against the young composers, and which would be appalling 
were they not the usual charges against the usual faults of the rising 
generation. Youth always rebels in an exaggerated manner against 
tradition and conventionalities, and experience always has to warn it. 
Si jeunesse savait, Si vicillesse pouvait! Bazzini, the director of the Con- 
servatoire, in the final éxamination, addressed valuable words of advice to 
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“young composers in general, not especially to those whose works have 
been performed recently’’ (as he delicately puts it)—words of advice 
which have double value coming from so honoured a composer as 
Bazzini. He says: “I do not advise you to force yourselves in a direction 
contrary to your especial temperaments ; that would be bad advice. But I 
recommend you to study carefully the tendencies, the best given you by 
Nature, before choosing, defiritely some one ideal to which you will con- 
form your aspirations and which will become the guide and beacon 
of your artistic activity. One of the caprices of the day (in the 
domain of musical composition) is the fear of being vulgar—a very good 
thing. But let us not confound vulgarity with simplicity. This dread of 
vulgarity leads sometimes to absurd theéries—for instance: one should 
never use a simple and natural cousonance, for by so doing one becomes 
trivial and vulgar. Therefore, alter and modify every chord for the sake of 
variety. Is not this a morbid aberration?” 


* % 
* 


On the occasion of the festival of Sant Anna, Palestrina’s Mass “ Zterna 
Christi Munera ”’ was performed in the Cathedral of Milan, with the addi- 
tion of liturgical pieces by Gallignani (director of the musical services 
there). The Credo in Palestrina’s work was magnificently rendered. The 
Offertorio of Gallignani is very fine. 

** 

Professor Guercia, a well-known singing-master, recently died at Naples. 
Born in 1831, he studied at the Conservatoire of that city, and afterwards 
became professor of singing there. He wrote an opera (“ Rita’’) which 
had only a short-lived success, but he is best known as the composer of 
songs, his ‘Hi non m’avara” being at one time almost as popular as 
Arditi’s “ Bacio.” He is also the author of a singing method. 


* * 
* 


Massenet’s new opera, “ Le Mage,” in five acts, is now finished, and will 
be represented at the Opéra-as soon as the necessary artists are available— 
at all events not later than 1891. ‘‘ Le Mage” is Zoroaster. 


* * 
* 


Herr Augelo Neumann, during his five years’ management of the opera- 
house at Prague, has brought out no fewer than 42 new operas—new, that 
is, to Prague. It may be doubted whether there is any other opera-house 
in Europe which can show such a record. 

o° 

This is the day of memorials : a memorial tablet has just been affixed to 
a house in Wiirzburg, to proclaim that there Richard Wagner resided in 
the year 1833. This has been put up by the Liedertafel of the town. 
Another tablet has been affixed to the house at Rain where the late Franz 
Lachner was born. Finally, we read that a monument has been erected 
over the grave of Adolf Henselt at Warmbriinn. 


* * 
* 


“ Don Pablo,” a three-act opera by Theod. Rehbaum, originally produced 
at Dresden in 1880, has just been performed at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, with 
fair success. 

+9 

Baron Franchetti’s opera “ Asrael,” which after making the round of 
the chief theatres of Italy, was produced a short time since at the Stadt- 
theater of Hamburg, is now announced to be brought out in the course 
of the next season at Breslau and Coburg. 

*.* 
* 

A new opera (operetta?) by Johann Strauss, “Ritter Paxman,” has 

been accepted for production at the Hofopera of Vienna. 


* * 
* 


There being no performances at Bayreuth this summer, Frl. Malten, the 
famous Dresden Wagnerite artist, will appear in a few of her most striking 
parts at the Royal Opera House of Berlin. Herr Van Dyck, another dis- 
tinguished Bayreuth artist, is also beginning an engagement at Berlin—at 
Kroll’s Theatre. 
bad 

Deaths.—At Cologne, on July 23, Mme. Marie Heckmann, wife of the 
leader of the well-known Heckmann Quartett, in her forty-eighth year. 
Mme. Heckmann was chiefly known by her share in occasional performances 
with her husband’s quartett party, and in private she was greatly 
esteemed as a modest and amiable lady. On July 19, Robert v. Hornstein, 
a composer, some of whose part-songs are popular in Germany, died at 





Munich, aged fifty-seven. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
——__-@—_—_- 
THE SUMMER RECESS IN NEW YORK. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New Yorx, Jory 18. 

The utter drought of the musical fountains in this city in midsummer— 
—a period of eminent activity in London—can hardly be imagined by the 
British amateur. There is in the way of music here at present only “The 
Brazilian ”’ at the Casino and some light German opera at Terrace Garden. 
At Coney Island the bands of Gilmore and Seidl—the one at Manhattan 
beach, the other at Brighton—are each giving two good concertsdaily. In 
the former case the music-is vivacious, noisy and brilliant, well performed, 
taking, and successful. Everybody gets enthusiastic over it, admitting 
that it is the very thing for a summer night by the sounding sea. 

Seidl mourns. ‘We have piped unto you,” he says, “and ye have not 


danced.” The public refrain from listening to his concerts. They reject |. 


his admirable renditions of Brahms, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and above 
all, Wagner. He complains in bitterness of heart and to the papers that he 
is not duly advertised by the big hotel company which employs him and his 
men. The big hotel company reply in the papers that it does advertise the 
great Seidl, but that his music is too classical for the crowds of sea-side 
excursionists, who are lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of art. 

The fact is, folks who flee from the city heats for the ocean breezes want 
their music only as a pleasant appendage to their other amusements. If 
they go to hear Seidl they must pay twenty-five cents and sit in a grim 
and ugly sort of a barn to listen to classical orchestral pieces. 
If they go to Manhattan they hear for ten cents the bright 
melodies of Gilmore, in a fanciful and attractive pavilion, with glimpses of 
the ocean under the awnings, and a sense of joyousness and freedom of 
which the Seidl surroundings are entirely destitute. Go to Seidl’s place 
and you are seized with a feeling of grim despair. “I would like,” you 











feebly murmur, “ to enjoy the sea-breeze and see the ocean, and listen to an 
operatic overture, a gay waltz, or a popular melody. But here am I bound 
hand and foot, and offered a burnt sacrifice on the altar of Wagner! Alas! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this Brahms? ” 

Of course the fanatical Seidlerite—and there be many such—view the 
yearner after simple musical delights with scorn. They seem to forget that 
what is suitable for a city hall in the musical season is not adapted to a 
popular place of summer resort. 

Yet the Seidl programmes are superb of their kind; and a season at the 
Coney Island, Brighton, with strict attendance at the concerts, would be 
in itself a liberal musical education. ‘The man or woman who can afford 
to sojourn at the expensive hotel and listen daily to Seidl’s orchestra would 
be as thoroughly permeated with the best German orchestral music as the 
old Gewandhaus itself. 

However, when Gilmore is off travelling in the provinces Seidl will be in 
glory, directing the German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. His 
sopranos are all ladies quite unknown here, Lili Lehmann, tothe great regret of 
many admirers, not being included in the engagements for the coming season. 
The tenor will be Herr Gudehus, who is known to be a superior Wagnerian 
singer. Fischer is to be among the basses ; and Charlotte Hulm, contralto, 
who made a fair success last winter, is retained. Among the novelties 
promised is ‘‘ Esclarmonde.” 

Walter Damrosch, lately married to the daughter of Secretary Blaine, 
and now on a wedding tour in Europe, will be associate conductor with 
Seidl. 

Choral music will receive a great impetus in this city during the coming 
season. A new society is to be formed for oratorio work; and another 
chiefly for the production of Americar compositions, under the direction of 
Emilio Agramonte. 

Among the various opera companies for next season the most important 
is that of Emma Juch, with Mr. Hedmondt as leading tenor and Adolf 
Neuendorf as conductor. This troupe will open a number of new opera- 
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houses in various parts of the country. The repertory will be very large’ 
Miss Juch to-day occupies the foremost position among American prima 
donnas. 

The Hinrichs Opera Company, playing for the summer in Philadelphia, 
will, in the fall, appear in the Harlem Opera House, a very beautiful theatre 
in the suburbs of New York. A great feature of this company is the 
famous baritone, Del Puente, who has mastered English sufficiently to sing 
in our tongue the leading réles with which he was familiar on the Italian 
stage. His King in “ Ernani,” and his Count in the “Trovatore”’ have 
both won for him the highest praise; and he has lately added to his réper- 
toire the part of Mephisto in Gounod’s “ Faust,” having been known 
hitherto as the model and unrivalled Valentine. Tagliapietra, another 
Italian baritone (and the husband of Teresa Carrefio), has for some years 
been a star in English operas in this country. 

“The Sea King,’’ an opera by Stahl, the composer of “Said Pasha,” has 
just closed a run of four weeks at Palmer’s Theatre with Esther Palliser 
in the leading part, which did not afford her the opportunities she found 
in the “Gondoliers,” and has not enhanced her reputation. The father of 
this pleasing soprano has been advised to start a Palliser Opera Company 
with his daughter as the star; and an angelic being known as a capitalist 
with artistic instincts is said to be ready to provide the funds. 

“The Brazilian” is still running at the Casino, with Marie Halton or 





her understudy as the heroine. This lady is to appear in the next Casino 
production. 

Fay Templeton is to appear soon in “Hendrick Hudson.” I presume 
this is an “ opera ”’ ; for that much-abused title is now given to any bit of 
spectacular trash which has an occasional solo or chorus in it. 

The immense new Madison Square Garden is not a brilliant success. 
Edouard Strauss is giving concerts there every evening sandwiched 
between two ballets devised by Capt. Thompson, from London, who has 
lately quarrelled with the management and withdrawn from its employ. It 
is whispered around, but up to this date has not appeared in print, that 
Adelina Patti has been engaged to return to this country and sing at this 
place at popular prices. She only would fill it with a large audience ; but 
perhaps this bit of gossip will be news to the Diva herself, as it is to 

: Francis WILLIAMS. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roan, FuiHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roan, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLingge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 


CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, ReGEeNnt’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., ‘ 
38, Brensizz Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 


56, Ducuzss Roan, EpGBAsTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes, 
Lessons Given. 


. Address—18, Baker Street, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hausgey Street, CapoGaNn Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortsH Houssz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RucBy. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LovGHBOROUGH Roap, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp StTREEr. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutgy Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
PECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New Yorx Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
rae Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
1a, WIMPOLE STREET, W. 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hzaey, 
104, Warwick STREET, W 








Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hit1, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScaANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 


For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GuoucesTeR Puiace, Dorset Squarz, N.W. 





GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRAfTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 


Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise. 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 


where be had her celebrated book, “ the 
iat Guitar Simplified,” 10s, 6d, pane 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA os 
’ (Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “A 
omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 
25, GRovE GarpENns, Hanover Gare, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and — 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRoNDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Bereravia, S.W. . 
—onmnenonn ny; 








L* of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 
1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18. F.H. Cowen. . es 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 3 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8 Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 
June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13, Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, F 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. : 
Aug. 8. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. j 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 6 
Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna. ; : 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 4 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21, Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. : 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. | 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms. iF 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanfor 
6. Arrigo Boito. 
23. Mr, and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28, Miss Grace Damian. $ 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. | 
Jan. 11.’ Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns, 
Jan. 25, Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schub 
22, Browning’s “‘ Strafford.” Q 
1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. % 
8. Miss Marguerite Hall. % 
Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn & 
22, 











The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 





May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14. Madame Sophie Menter. 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 
June 28, Herr Willy Hess, 
July 5. Miss Janotha. 

M 


July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
July 26. Mr. Willard. 
Aug. 2. Miss Amy Sherwin. 
The above can be obtained with the aecompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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"T only an an act o Justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 























“ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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